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ACTUAL PHOTO OF NATIONAL SOIL’S PLANT 
AT MEDFORD, Nj. 





INSOLUBLE IN DISTILLED WATER 
YET ABSORBABLE BY PLANTS 


start your pasture year right 
remineralize with GLAUCONITE 


(ALSO KNOWN AS GREENSAND) 


SAFE POTASH AND ESSENTIAL TRACE ELEMENTS 


GLAUCONITE PoTAsH MINERAL (Greensand- 
Marl) is at its best when applied to fine- 
rooted pasture crops. Legumes are heavy 
potash feeders and lack of potash is the main 
reason for failure to get a good legume 
stand. Make this pasture year the best ever 
by remineralizing NOW with Greensand-marl. 
Quality of the crop is improved, as Glau 
conite Potash mineral 
dues in the soil that form insoluble com- 
pounds. It supplies liberal quantities of 
trace elements such as copper, cobalt, iodine, 
boron and other essential And 
remember—mineral _ rich gives you 
healthier and better cattle. 

Greensand-Marl (Glauconite Potash Min- 
eral) rounds up and holds in storage the 
nutrient elements ALREADY present, unlocking 
them and feeding them to the roots of the 
plant through “Base-Exchange.” It also 
absorbs and holds in storage large amounts 
of water which it feeds to plants as needed. 


does not leave resi- 


nutrients. 
grass 


Stimulates the beneficial soil organisms. 

This effective potash mineral is also excel- 
lent for use on orchards, truck farms, lawns, 
gardens, golf courses. /t can be applied at 
any time of the year—even to growing crops. 
Acts like magic because potash and trace ele- 
ments are plant-absorbable. It does not burn 
growing plants and will not leach away. One 
application lasts for many years! ,. 





We also carry AA 
quality phosphate 
rock and AA qual- 
ity Agrinite. They 
can be used effec- 
tively together or 
separately. All 
prices F.O.B. Med- 


| Greensand 
ford, N. J. 


Marl 


See your dealer or write today to: 


NATIONAL SOIL CONSERVATION, INC. 


90 West St.. New York 6, New York 
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Save fertilizer and lime spreading 
costs with the Hercules non-waste 
method of distribution. The Hercules 
Spreader discharges fertilizing ma- 
terial in a smooth, even flow just 
above ground level, with practically 
no dusting. Covers 20 ft. width at a 
single pass, releasing any desired 
quantity of material from 200 lbs. 


Mail coupon today for descriptive literature 


HERCULES STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Dept. 111, Galion, Ohio 


Please send me 
NAME__ 


to 8000 lbs. per acre. Controlled, 
even spread prevents soil burn, 
spotty concentration of materials— 
eliminates guesswork. 

If you want to cover more acre- 
age, faster, more efficiently and 
more economically, the Hercules 
Spreader will do the job best. 





additional information 


he H I 
on the Hercules P. ©. ADDRESS. 





Fertilizer and 


Lime Spreader 
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BIGGER YIELDS.... 





Comparative yields of corn at the Illinois Station at Urbana when equal amounts of money 
were invested in rock phosphate (middle) and superphosphate. 


The higher yields and greater profits of organic farming can be yours. Start 
by improving your soil with Arrow Brand Finely Ground Natural Rock Phosphate. 
Then you can grow the soil building legumes that are the basis of successful 
organic farming—NATURE’S WAY TO BIGGER YIELDS. 


EXTRA FINE GRIND GUARANTEED! Fineness of grind now certified by 
percentage of sample that washes through a 325 mesh screen! This fine grind 
means faster absorption by plants the first year and for crop years to come. 






High Test 
Non-Acid 
Natural Phosphate 

Direct from Mine 


Lnoly Ground Kock PHOSPHATE 


SINCE 1902 


sesceseesceseceeesesesessssessss: MAIL COUPON FOR SSCCR PTET SESS eee eee eee eee 


How to Make an Improved Pasture Literature and Prices 
All About a Low-Cost Soil Test Kit ] Free Movies for Meetings 
Your Name . 


Address 


MAIL TO ROBIN JONES PHOSPHATE COMPANY 
804 Church Street Nashville, Tennessee 
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Letters 





Action Against Rock Fertilizer 
Becomes More Brazen 


Some time ago we reported that the 
State of Virginia did not permit rock 
phosphate to be sold within its bord- 
ers. We decried that situation and 
asked readers in that state to write to 
their legislators about it. But the sit- 
uation is getting worse, as is evidenced 
by the following letters: 


Chuquicamata, Chile 
December 29, 1950 


Mr. T. F. Hoffman, 


Dept. of Agriculture and Immigration 
Richmond, Virginia 


Dear Sir: 


I read in the November number of 
The Organic Farmer your reply to 
an enquiry regarding the selling of 
ground rock phosphate in Virginia, 
which was as follows: 


“In this connection we wish to 
advise that Ground Raw Phos- 
phate is not permitted by law to 
be registered and sold in this 
state.” 


I suppose you referred to ground 
raw phosphate rock, which contains 
many trace elements besides the phos- 
phate. 

Was that law put through by the 
chemical fertilizer industry's lobby for 
the benefit of that industry, or is raw 
phosphate rock injurious to crops? I 
assume the law was passed to protect 
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the people who use the material un- 
less, of course, it was for the purpose 
of protecting the fertilizer industry. 

I own some land near Blackstone, 
Virginia, which I am going to have 
put in grass and clover. I intend to 
use ground limestone and phosphate 
rock—raw and ground. But if it is 
really injurious to the soil I would 
appreciate being told about that. 
Many states allow this material to be 
used on the land and, because of its 
beneficial results, its use is increasing. 
Who is wrong, Virginia or these other 
states? 

Very truly yours, 
Robert E. Baylor 
c/o Chile Exploration Co., 
Chuquicamata, Chile 


January 4, 1951 
Mr. Robert E. Baylor 
c/o Chile Exploration Co. 
Chuquicamata, Chile, 


Dear Mr. Baylor: 


We have your letter of December 
29th relative to the use of Ground 
Raw Rock Phosphate on your farm 
near Blackstone, Virginia. 

The Virginia Fertilizer Law prohi- 
bits the sale of any plant food con- 
taining less than 18 per cent Phos- 
phoric Acid, Nitrogen and Potash, 
either singly or in combination. The 
agronomists of our Experiment Sta- 
tions were instrumental in bringing 
this provision into our law. Ground 
Raw Rock Phosphate contains only a 
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A rugged little giant for work, the SEAMAN 
TILLIT gives you all the profitable soil and crop 
improving benefits of rotary tillage. 


The SEAMAN TILLIT conserves and holds soil 
moisture. Because it produces a perfectly aerated 
seed-bed, the TILLIT helps to increase the nitro- 
gen in your fields. SEAMAN-tillage means a perfect 
root-bed, too. Moisture and plant food are uni- 
formly distributed throughout the bed. Therefore 
roots develop in a healthy, natural way... Humus 
development in field-composting is markedly faster. 


No wonder SEAMAN-owners report more profit- 
able yields and better grading of their crops. 


And the TILLIT operates excellently even on 
tractors of only 23 H.P. The TILLIT is a money- 
maker on as few as 10 acres. Three feet is the 
width of the path it tills—and often—even in cover 
crops, the TILLIT prepares a seed-bed in one trip. 


Investigate the SEAMAN TILLIT now. You'll 
quickly see why it pays for itself in time and labor 
savings alone. 
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SEAMAN 


HEAVY DUTY ROTARY 


SEAMAN TILLIT tilling and preparing 
mulch for winter weathering. 





SEAMAN TILLIT working in standing 
corn. 













Want to know all about rotary 
tillage? Send for this FREE 
book, ‘‘Benefits of Rotary 
Tillage’’. It's packed with 
pictures and rotary tillage 
facts gathered through 
more than 18 years’ ex- 
perience. 
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SOIL TESTER 
FOR THE HOME GARDENER 






It is easy to test with this new Home 
Simplex Soil Tester which gives amazing 
results. Provides soil and tissue tests 
for nitrogen, phosphorus, potassium, and 
acidity. Equipment and solutions re- 
placeable. Write for descriptive litera- 
ture and prices. 


THE EDWARDS LABORATORY 


Box 2742-Y Cleveland 1!, Ohio 














5 Wonderful Little Books on 
Vegetables and Herbs 


SEEDLINGS by Evelyn Speiden. How to start 
seedlings—how to prepare the garden. $1.00 
VEST-POCKET VEGETABLE CGUIDE by Roger 
W. Smith. How to grow 40 vegetables the or- 
ganic way—for medium northern climate. 25¢ 
COMPLETE MODERN GARDEN HERBAL by 
Robert O. Barlow. Numerous facts about herb 
gardening and usage in several lands. $1.00 
GARDENING FOR PROFIT by Peter Henderson. 
Originally published in 1874. Profitable secrets 
for present-day gardeners. $1.0 
THE VECETABLE CALENDAR by Dr. William H. 
Eyster. Climate maps and extensive tables 
enhance the value of this month-by-month 
chart of sowing and harvesting. : $1.00 
Total value $4.25 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $3.40, a saving of 20%! 
Postage prepaid wher cash accompanies order 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-8, Emmaus, Pa. 








small percentage of Available Phos- 
phoric Acid, and only a total of 
around 30 per cent. 

We know that Ground Raw Rock 
Phosphate is definitely not injurious 
to the soil, and in fact is beneficial 
over a long period of years; but in 
wder to increase the quality and 
quantity of fertilizers applied to our 
soils, the Fertilizer Law is enforced 
to protect the farmers and prevent 
unfair competition on the part of 
Manufacturers. 

In event you would like to use some 
Raw Rock Phosphate on your farm, 
we suggest that you purchase this ma- 
terial from some source out of Vir- 
ginia, and have it shipped direct to 
your farm. We have no legal means 
of preventing this action, and in fact, 
we know of a number of farm people 
who are now following this practice. 
Frankly, this is not good business, but 
we are over-looking it for the time, 
due to the loop-hole in our law. At 
the next Session of Legislature 1952, 
action will most likely be taken to 
prevent any Raw Phosphate Rock 
being sold in Virginia, or brought into 
the State, or allow it to be sold as a 
complete fertilizer. 

We trust this will answer your in- 
quiry, and in event we can be of 
further service, please let us know. 

Yours truly, 
M. B. 
Fertilizer 


Rowe 
Executive 


It is difficult to imagine a more 
brazen law than one that would pre- 
vent the farmer from using as valu- 
able a fertilizer as phosphate rock. 
Both experience and experimental 
data have shown that phosphate rock 
is an effective and profitable fertilizer. 
Can it be possible that the honorable 
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FER+-TR-EL 


Agricultural Slag Forms its Base 
Basic Blend $1.75 — For lawns and pastures, Blend No. 3, 
all purpose, has everything in one package, $3.85—FOB Plant 


Write for descriptive pamphlet and full price list and cost per ton. 


J. & G. SALES COMPANY, Fullerton, Md. 














Now-after 12 years of experimental work 





KAYLORITE 


Glauconitic Marl-Greensand 


Containing 8% Total Natural Marine Potash Mineral 


Magnesium, Barium, M 


, Boron, Iron, Sodium, Nickel, 





Phosphorous, Calcium, 


Zir 
Titanium, Vanadium, Strontium, Chromium, Molybdenum, — Zinc, Cobalt and more than 
30 other trace elements for remineralizing and rejuvenating soils. 





The clover shown in the accompanying photographs was grown as a follow-up to tobacco. 
The clover at the right is from soil that received an application of KAYLORITE prior to 


the planting of tobacco. 


photo at the left shows clover grown on soil that received no KAYLORITE. 
blossoms and growth is sparse in comparison to the “greensanded” plant. 


Note the numerous blossoms and the fullness of the plant. 


The 
It contains few 
The tobacco, 


too, showed better results where this natural marine, potash mineral was used. 


HERE'S WHY YOU CAN 


IT’S PROCESSED: This corporation is now 
ready to offer you Kaylorite in the form 
that will insure best results. It’s pulverized 
to liberate all the minerals and make them 
more readily available. This finely pul- 
verized product offers 1,000 times more 
surface area for soil acids and bacteria to 
work on. Non-essential elements such as 
quartz are removed so that you get the 
most of the best! 

IT’S A NATURAL PRODUCT: Kaylorite is 
greensand marl—a mineral deposit. These 
deposits are protected by a 40-ft. over- 


A PROVEN PRODUCT: A mechanical as well as chem- 
ical soil builder, Kaylorite has been used at U. S. 
Agricultural Experimental Station with top results on 
tobacco and on follow-up crops of wheat and clover 
Others report outstanding results when applied to veg- 
etable crops, pastures, lawns, greenhouses, fruit an 
nut orchards. Kaylorit2 can be applied with ordinary 
fertilizer equipment any time of the year. For further 
information and prices write to KAYLORITE Corpora- 
tion, Dunkirk, Calvert County, Maryland. 


EXPECT BETTER RESULTS 


burden of soil that has sealed in the nu- 
trients—preventing them from leaching 
out during the thousands of years since 
their formation. 

IT’S NUTRIENT LADEN: This natural 
marine mineral product is not just a potash 
rock. It contains most of the minerals 
that are in the ocean. This means you get 
the elements necessary to vigorous plant 
growth and high yields. Kaylorite is not 


toxic to plants or microorganisms in the 
insoluble 


soil. It is mostly water (but 


plant available) . 














KAYLORITE 
CORPORATION 


DUNKIRK 
CALVERT COUNTY 
MARYLAND 








legislators of Virginia will see fit to 
classify phosphate rock with narcotics 
and other things harmful to a civilized 
community? Such an act would be 
possible with the encouragement of a 
profit-seeking chemical fertilizer in- 
dustry. 

Farmers interested in the true 
health of the soil and in the produc- 
tion of really good food must prevent 
the cutting off of supplies of natural 
fertilizers. i emphatically urge all 
residents of the state of Virginia to 
write to their legislators condemning 
this proposed legislation. Make sure 
that before you vote for a man you 
know his attitude toward rock fer- 
tilizer. And explain the dangers of 
this proposed legislation to your local 
newspaper editors. 


Challenges Our Opposition 
To Artificial Insemination 


Dear Sir: 


In one of your past issues you pub- 
lished a letter from a gentleman who 
was not satisfied with artificial breed- 
ing. He stated that out of five cows 
bred, only one conceived on the first 
service and the others took many 
more. In fact, two didn’t take at all 
and were sold. 

He did not say whether he had his 
cows examined by a vet prior to breed- 
ing them artificially (I’m inclined to 
believe that he didn’t) or whether he 
had them checked the following year 
before serving them naturally. (I’m 
inclined to believe that he did.) He 
claimed very excellent results then. 

It is all very easy for people to pass 
the buck. Farmers are past masters 
at this art. It is so much easier to 
find a scape-goat than to admit bad 
management. 

Whether this gentleman believes it 
or not, many people are having excel- 
lent results breeding artificially. To 
my mind, here are some of the ad- 
vantages: 


1. Better sires are available to the 
average breeder than heretofore. 

2. For the small farmer, it is cheaper 
than keeping a bull. 

3. Under good management very 
good results can be obtained. 

4. It is safe. 

I should like to elaborate on item 
four. The small farmer usually has 
inadequate facilities for keeping a 
bull. It would be better by far for 
him to keep a tiger on the premises 
than one gentle bull! A tiger is known 
to be dangerous and adequate pre- 
cautions would be observed. But the 
bull.... how often do we hear of the 
gentle bull who gores his master? All 
too frequently. 

If artificial breeding didn’t have 
any other arguments in its favor than 
the safety factor, it alone would be 
sufficient to commend it highly. I 
have been handling cattle for twenty 
years and for the past six we have 
been breeding artificially, with ex- 
cellent results. 

Robert Nearing 
Monroeton, Pa. 


Ed. Mr. Nearing makes out a very 
convincing case for the current use 
of artificial insemination, but he over- 
looks the future effects of that prac- 
tice, which may be quite bad. Al- 
though animals have been bred arti- 
ficially for thousands of years, only 
within the last decade has the prac- 
tice been adopted by breeders on any 
significant scale at all. So, even though 
artificial insemination appears to be 
working all right today, no one knows 
what will be happening tomorrow. 
Experiments are still being conducted 
to find out what the long range effect 
of artificial insemination will be—even 
though the practice is recommended 
to all farmers. 

What can happen? No one is really 
sure, but it is possible that if a cow 
is long enough deprived of the physi- 
cal sexual contact for which she hun- 
gers, she will lose interest in copula- 
tion and her reproductive organs will 
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become mere vestiges of former fertil- 
ity. That prospect is far from impos- 
sible, for sexual sterility is known by 
experimenters to strike suddenly and 


highly selective breeding. After 300 
years of breeding only with select sires, 
thoroughbred breeding stock, male 
and female, has been reduced to three 





severely among animal groups. 

One of the primary advantages se- 
cured by artificial insemination, its 
proponents say, is the fact that “better 
sires are available to the average 
breeder than heretofore.” That is 
certainly true, and it is of course de- 
sirable to use only the best studs. But 
when one excellent sire can father 
thousands of progeny without leaving 
his pen or overly exerting himself, in- 
breeding is bound to result over a 
period of years. The breeding of 
thoroughbred horses is a fine ex- 
ample of the result of long term, 


families—Eclipse, Herod and Match- 
am. As a result, about a third of the 
males at stud are reported to be bar- 
ren each year, and the majority of 
the young horses produced are totally 
unfit for racing. 


Snakes Versus Women 


Dear Sir: 


I enjoyed reading in the July issue 
of your good magazine the article by 
George Milburn entitled “Snakes: 
Guardians of the Granary.” 





for the land’s sake, use permanent soil builders... .. 


ONE TON ALFALFA PER ACRE MORE 


Iowa Producer Reports More Than A Ton Extra Yield, 
With Soybean Crop Actually Doubling! 


Remineralization with Green Line Products Pays-off 


Now is the time te remineralize your 
PASTURES and HAY CROPS. Frequently 
replacing a single element which is re- 
quired in only a few parts per million 
results in spectacular increases in yields. 


GREEN-NUTRO (Pat. Pending) 
is a scientifically blended mixture of finely 
pulverized phosphate and potash rocks, AC- 
TIVATED with a carbon base. Particles 
have the fineness of siit and are highly © 
reactive in the soil. GREEN-NUTRO is 
ECONOMICAL as all mineral nutrients 
can be applied to the soil in a single 


operation. 
GREEN-GRO | 





Because of its fineness, a ton of GREEN- 
GRO has the fertilizing value of many tons 
of the raw greensand marl. 


AERO-PHOS (Trade Mark Reg.) 
is a finely pulverized Florida phosphate 
rock with a guaranteed minimum of 33% 
phosphoric acid and 48% calcium oxide 
with many of the tial trace el it 





ALFALFA—Without Potash 59, 
with Potash 60. 


SWEET CLOVER—Without Pot- 


ash 51, with Potash 52. 











Write for free booklet and free advice on your soil and crop problems. 
Lowest carload prices guaranteed. 


EASTERN STATES SOILBUILDERS, Inc. 


Telephone Keedysville 4961 Sharpsburg, Maryland 


Your soil tested free. 


....+. for the land’s sake, use Green Line Products 
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Patented Shield—$/5.00 














Range from 0 degrees to 220 degrees Fahrenheit 





Wood’s Hot-Seed Thermometers with Two Connections—Also Furnished with Loggins Shield 


Wood’s Hot-Seed Thermometer with Point, Connection and R. L. Loggins 





FOR SILOS—COMPOST 
HEAPS—HOT SEED 
and GRAIN 


Write for Circular to 


The A. A. Wood & Sons Co. 


P. O. Box 937 








Atlanta 1, Georgia 


Hyper-Humus 





(Reed and Sedge Peat) 
Makes the Good Earth Better 





Top Dress Lawns NOW .. 


for greener turf next year. Work Hyper-Humus 
into the flower beds too. Late blooming varieties 
“hang on” longer in pre-mellowed Hyper-Humus 
soils. 

Ask your garden supply dealer for HYPER- 
HUMUS, in the moisture-sealed bag. Write us 
for folder. 


HYPER-HUMUS co. BOX 19, NEWTON, 


NEW JERSEY 
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We have snakes of many kinds here 
in the South, but in many years of 
observance of snakes and what they 
eat, I have never seen one eat any- 
thing but frogs. Consequently, be- 
lieving that frogs consume far more 
insects than snakes, I kill every snake 
I find. In fact, the best way to find 
a snake, especially garter snakes, is to 
trace down the plaintive and agoniz- 
ing cry of a garden frog as it is being 
slowly swallowed by the snake. Big- 
ger snakes like the King and Mocca- 
sins eat toads which the smaller garter 
snakes find hard to swallow. 

As to rats and mice about the gran- 
ary, I believe it is now the consensus 
of opinion of the better farmers that 
it is slightly criminal to build a gran- 
ary which is not mouse and rat proof. 
And, having contended with rats and 
mice for many years, I think that 
there are better ways to get them than 
by keeping snakes about the place. 
You cannot keep snakes and women 
on the farm at the same time! 

C. L: Doan 
Welsh, La. 


Has Plenty of 
Organic Matter 


Dear Sir: 


I have available approximately 36,- 
000 tons of raw organic matter each 
year, consisting of sludge, hay, cow 
manure, a small amount of chicken 
manure and the contents of the stom- 
ach and intestines of slaughter live- 
stock. 

What I would like to do would be 
to recover completely each of my 
1000 acres of irrigated land as we go 
along by putting on whatever raw 
tonnage is necessary for composting 
on the land. Needed trace element 
fertilizer would be added, then every- 
thing mixed into the soil to the prop- 
er depth with a Seaman tiller. Then 
whatever water is needed for complete 
composting would be added by either 
sprinkler or flood. Perhaps it will also 
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be necessary to turn under a crop or 
two of resulting weeds or grass before 
seeding to pasture crops. 

I can use any amount of raw organ- 
ic matter per acre required—even 50 
to 200 tons per acre. But this has to 
be done in such a way as to kill all 
pathogenic organisms and _ internal 
parasites before I can turn the cattle 
on. Also, the resulting land must 
have enough nitrogen. 

Can this on-the-land composting be 
done and if so, what would you rec- 
ommend as a proven or experimental 
procedure? Our goal is to carry 10,000 
cows on this 1,000 acre irrigated plot. 

Raymond E. Umbaugh 
San Antonio, Texas 


Ed. In our opinion, 200 tons of or- 
ganic matter per acre would be too 
much to spread at one time. At that 
rate, you would be ‘applying about 
nine pounds per square foot. It would 
probably be better to use a measure- 
ment of depth, applying two or three 
inches of organic matter over your 
land. Ina few years, when that has 
decayed, you could apply another 
layer. 

First, though, you should determine 
whether your land has a hardpan. If 
it does, be sure to subsoil it. Even if 
a hardpan is not in evidence, subsoil- 








Damn those organic worms! 
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List your organic foods FREE in the 


_ Y FOOD 
DIRECTORY 


If you have organically grown foods for 
sale, you are invited to list them without 
charge in the ORGANIC FOOD DIREC- 
TORY over your name and address. De- 
scribe in detail what you have that is or- 
ganically grown, mentioning how long and 
in -what manner you have applied the 
method. We will also register overnight 
accommodations serving organic food. 

An up-to-date issue of the ORGANIC 
FOOD DIRECTORY is yours for 25c. It 
lists producers of organically grown foods 
in all parts of the U. S. Write today to 

Organic Food Division 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-8, Emmaus, Pa. 


SAVE FERTILIZER 


low Easier 


on HESSTON 
STRAW SPREADER) 

















Saves valuable fertilizer and makes 
plowing easier because it distributes 
straw evenly over the field. Easily 
installed. Built to last a lifetime. Fits 
M-M 69, M-M “Uni-Harvester,” Massey- 
Harris Clipper and SP, John Deere 12-A 
and Wood Bros. 


MAIL TODAY 


Hesston Mig. Co., Joo King St., Hesston, Kans. 
Send information on the following equip- 
ment (check which) [] Receding Finger 
Platform Auger V- Bars for Com bine yl- 
inder () Straw O¢§ Un- 
loading Auger CP esinder djustment 














NAME 
(Please Print) 
TOWN. 
STATE 
1 OWN A MAKE COMBINE 





















YOu can GROW MORE _ 
vou con GROW BIGGER 
Pp HEALTHIER. 


GRAIN CR 

Op 
GRASSES 
> LEGumes 
> VEGETABLES 


if 
safe, now. rent your soil with this 
natural paci’ Superfinely 8round, 


cro ; ns 
P and for years thereafne*™ 














PHOSPHATE ROCK 


And at the Same Time 

YOU PERMANENTLY IMPROVE YOUR SOIL 

It’s NATURE’S way—the organic way. And 

three generations of farmers, growing all 

kinds of crops, have found it richly pays. 
For Prices, Full Information, Write 


RUHM PHOSPHATE & CHEMICAL CO. 
8 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 3, lil. 
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ing would be desirable to help aerate 
the soil. 

Most of the materials you plan to 
use are nitrogen-rich, so you would 
not have to worry about a deficiency 
of that element. We recommend that 
you spread your material with a ma- 
nure spreader, going over the fields 
several times if necessary to get the 
desired depth. Then, before the ma- 
nure and sludge have had time to 
dissipate their nutrients, mix them in 
the soil with the tiller. It would 
probably not be necessary to apply 
trace elements, as the adding of such 
quantities of organic matter will liber- 
ate those locked up in the soil which 
do not show up on soil tests. How- 
ever, to be extra safe you could apply 
a ground fertilizer rich in trace ele- 
ments. 

The land should be irrigated as 
soon as it has been tilled, and at in- 
tervals thereafter. Within several 
months, the raw material will be well 
on its way to being compost. But your 
cure, although undoubtedly a com- 
plete one, will not be permanent un- 
less the process of adding organic 
matter is repeated when the soil begins 
to lose fertility. 


How to Organize 
An Organic Farming Club 


Dear Sir: 


A group of my friends are interest- 
ed in learning more about your farm- 
ing practices, and possibly in organiz- 
ing for mutual benefit. 

Can you send me any literature on 
the present status of organizations of 
this type and the bylaws, etc.? 

I will appreciate any information. 

John A. Miller 
Liberty, Mo. 


Ed. Although quite a few Organic 
Gardening clubs have been organized 
all over the country and are accom- 
plishing much, group interest in Or- 
ganic Farming has not been as great 
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GRANITE DUST 
for 
FALL SEEDING 


@ Re-mineralize with MARTIN’S GRANITE 
DUST, a finely pulverized natural rock supply- 
ing POTASH and 16 TRACE ELEMENTS. Most 
soils are potash-hungry and lack some of the 
trace-elements. 





@ Drill Granite Dust in the soil just before sow- 
ing winter grains for plump kernels and stiff 
straw. A field of wheat grown with Martin’s 
Granite Dust was sold recently for whole-wheat 
flour for more than double the price received 
for ordinary wheat. 


@ Granite dust has the fineness of silt and is 
reactive in the soil...can be applied year 
‘round with the same profit-increasing results 
...@ single application lasts for years... will 
not leach out of soil... will not deteriorate or 
harden in bag... will not corrode machinery 
.+.¢an be applied safely to growing crops. 


@ Granite dust is recommended for such other 
potash-consuming crop plants as potatoes, to- 
matoes, tobacco, cabbage, alfalfa, clovers, 
soybeans, and all fruits. 


@ WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET giving full in- 
formation and prices. Technical advice given 
to customers free of cost. 

@ We also sell FOUR LEAF PHOSPHATE ROCK, 


a worthy companion of Martin’s Granite Dust. 
Crow legumes for Nitrogen and Organic matter. 


KEYSTONE GRANITE QUARRY, ZIONSVILLE, PA. 





However, since several inquiries like 
the above have come in in the past 
few days, we have decided to run 
notice of Organic Farming club activ- 
ity in future issues. We will be glad 
to print the address of any person 
wishing to start or join an organic 
farming group in their vicinity. We 
will also mail out constitutions and 
by-laws useful for the administration 
of such clubs. And from time to time 
we will mail to organized clubs pro- 
gram hints and other material that 
may be of use to them. Inquiries from 
all interested persons are solicited. 


Snakes Eat His Fish 
Dear Sir: 


Just read your article on snakes and 
found it interesting but prejudiced. 
How about the damage they do? 

I have a one acre plot in Peekskill, 
N. Y., with a little marshland. I 
planted bluegills and catfish in this 
marsh and within one hour I saw at 
least a dozen snakes eating my fish. 
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In a matter of a few months my 500 
fish disappeared. Naturally, the snakes 
had a feast. I don’t know what kind 
of water snakes they are, but they 
haven't done me any good at all. 
Murray Roberts 
Woodside, L. I. 























Experiments With RCC 
In South America 


Dear Sir: 


I enclose a check for $5 for which 
please have sent to me a small amount 
of Reseeding Crimson Clover seed and 
sufficient inoculation material. | 
know that you do not sell the seed, 
but you will know how to get it quick- 
er than I. 

If I can get the clover to grow here 
I want to give seed to a tribe of poor 
agricultural Indians. After reading 
the article on RCC in your March 
issue, I am sure this clover will be a 
Godsend to these people. 

Robert E. Baylor 
Chuquicamata, Chile 
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With the Editor’ 


J. I. Rodale 


Physicians Comment on Agricultural Chemicals 


2, to the fact that I am going to 
Europe in a few days, I am going 
to write a quickie, but it will consist 
of material which should give people 
food for thought. 

In the March 24th, 1951 issue of 
the British Medical Journal there ap- 
peared an article written by a physi- 
cian stating the dangers to those who 
spray insecticides. It brought forth 
the following letter which appeared 
in the April 14th issue of that maga- 
zine: 

Sir,—I have read your leading arti- 
cle (March 24, p. 628) and also the 
“confidential” information issued by 
the B.M.A. I am probably a fairly 
typical rural practitioner, in whose 
district the spraying of market garden 
and farm crops is general. 

My reaction to this information is 
a desire to find a way of disclaiming 
in advance any responsibility for the 
survival of patients of mine who may 
be affected by these chemicals. 

In my opinion it is, first, too much 
to expect that the workers concerned 
will observe the strict safety precau- 
tions considered necessary. 

Secondly, the early toxic symptoms 
could apparently so easily be mistaken 
for those due to other causes, such as 
neurosis, heat stroke, etc., that the 
responsibility of early diagnosis is too 
much to ask of the general practi- 
tioner, this being more especially so 
if he is to treat every possible case 
either by immediate transfer to hospi- 
tal or by hourly injection of atropine 
in 1/60 to 1/30 gr. (1-2 mg.) dose. 
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My final reaction is the opinion that 
the use of these insecticides should be 
prohibited until a compound harmless 
to man has been found. 

1 am no crank, I hope, but I am 
slightly dubious about chemical fer- 
tilizers. I have always disliked the 
practice of agenizing flour. I fear 
these chemists. I feel that this atti- 
tude may be widespread enough to 
warrant recording.— I am, etc. 

W. C. Warp te, M.D. 

Several weeks later another letter 
was published signed by two physi- 
cians: 

Sir,—It is indeed gratifying that 
the B.M.A. has interested itself in this 
vital subject, but we cannot let pass 
without challenge the statement which 
appears in the first line of the mem- 
orandum (March 24, p. 639) recently 
circulated to members of the medical 
profession to the effect that the said 
insecticides and weed-killers are es- 
sential for the production of our 
crops. If this is indeed so, then Na- 
ture has slipped up very badly in 
failing to make them available to 
mankind before the twentieth century. 
Moreover, to make such an assertion 
is to set aside what may very well 
prove to be one of the most vital 
pieces of research of the present cen- 
tury—i.e., the work of Sir Albert 
Howard, who has demonstrated, to 
our satisfaction at any rate, that pest 
incidence in agriculture is a measure 
of the biological unbalance of the soil 
and that the remedy is to restore the 
correct balance with live humus. 
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Furthermore, while we are warned 
to be on the look-out for possible cases 
of poisoning among the relatively few 
workers who carry out the actual 
spraying operations, no word appears 
about the possible effects of the re- 
sultant food on the consumer. Again, 
if we are to accept the evidence pro- 
vided by Sir Albert Howard, the fact 
that a crop is pest ridden is an indi- 
cation of soil deficiency, which means 
that in turn the resultant product will 
be deficient in nutritional value. Is 
it not serious enough in itself that 
the public must tolerate deprived 
crops without adding the risk of poi- 
soning the same? 

We make the plea, Sir, for a much 
wider vigilance in this matter and a 
less ready acceptance of the inevita- 
bility of the use of diseased methods 
to deal wih disease caused by human 
improvidence.—We are, etc., 

I. A. MacDouca.i, M.D. 
K. Vickery, M. D. 

These two letters brought forth a 
third one which appears to be mainly 
double-talk and ignores completely 
the question of the effect of these 
sprays on the public. The letter, as 
follows, was published on May 12, 
1951: 

Sir,—We support the view expressed 
by Drs. I. A. MacDougall and K. 
Vickery (April 28, p. 949) that strict 
control should be exercised in the use 
of toxic chemical substances in agri- 
culture in Great Britain. Greater pro- 
tection both of agricultural workers 
who apply these substances and of 
persons who consume foods which 
have been sprayed could be achieved 
by means of regulations. 

Such regulations have been made 
and are enforced by law in parts of 
the United States of America. For 
example, in California it is necessary 
to secure a permit from the State De- 
partment of Agriculture before using 
toxic insecticides. Permits are issued 
only to persons who have satisfied this 
department that they will obey the 
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regulations. Spraying must be con- 
fined to the property for which the 
permit is sought, and the holder 
agrees to refrain from using toxic sub- 
stances in places where persons or ani- 
mals may be affected by the spray. It 
is necessary to give warning of spray- 
ing to all people on the property and 
to take measures to protect them from 
harmful effects. Sprays must be used 
only in concentrations and for the 
purposes approved by the State De- 
partment of Agriculture. Toxic sub- 
stances must not be applied when 
the wind velocity exceeds five miles 
per hour. Special regulations are de- 
signed for the protection of bees and 
of livestock and other animals. When 
more than one pound of “parathion” 
is applied per acre, warning notices 
must be posted in the area for 14 days. 
Toxic substances must be registered 
by the State Department of Agricul- 
ture before they are sold for use with- 
in the State. A substance is not ac- 
cepted for registration unless it can 
be proved that it is of practical value 
when used as recommended by the 
manufacturer. The product must be 
distributed in containers which enable 
it to be handled safely, and regula- 
tions ensure that the nature and toxic 
properties of the ingredients appear 
on the label of the container. The 
authorities in a given State may in- 
spect fresh market produce and deter- 
mine in the case of any item the pres- 
ence and concentration of spray resi- 
dues. By this means it is possible to 
detect evasion of the State regulations 
for the safe use of toxic chemical sub- 
stances in agriculture, and to ensure 
that food is not contaminated by dan- 
gerous amounts of such substances. 
We are aware that manufacturers 
and contract sprayers in this country 
have done a great deal to reduce the 
potential hazards associated with the 
use of toxic substances made and used 
to increase food production. Never- 
theless in our opinion the use of toxic 
chemical substances in agriculture in 
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Great Britain should be controlled by 
regulations which are enforced by 
law.—We are, etc., 
P. LesLey Bipstrup, M.D. 
DonaLp Hunter, M.D. 

It is not only necessary that the 
insecticides be used according to the 
law but the law must be so drafted 
that the public is protected. What is 
needed are researches by the U. S. 
Government to start a movement of 
more natural growing of fruits and 
vegetables so that they can some day 
again attain the immunity from dis- 
ease that they once had. A large tech- 
nical literature of researches is avail- 
able representing the spade-work 


which has already been done in this 
field. It requires a gathering together 
of the threads and going forward. 
Fruits and vegetables must be grown 
with more humus in the soil. The 
birds and predatory insects must be 
brought back into the orchards. The 
day may again come when a person 
can sink his teeth into an apple with- 
out any fear or trepidation. The or- 
ganic movement is making progress 
every day and we hope that in our 
time we will see a complete revolution 
in the concept of growing fruit and 
vegetables. 

The physicians can do much to- 
wards this end. 





Plant Grass in Rows for Seed 


A lawn or pasture calls for close 
seeding of grass to produce a turf or 
sod. That is not the best way to 
promote a heavy yield of grass seed 
needed for planting more pastures. 
The Soil Conservation Service advice 
to grass seed growers is to plant in 
rows at least 36 inches apart—and up 
to 6 feet apart. Such a field yields 
far more grass seed to the acre than 
a solid stand of thick-growing grass 
plants competing with each other. A 
comparison test in Idaho gave a yield 
of smooth brome seed 251 per cent 
greater in rows than in a solid seeding; 
and with crested wheatgrass there was 
a 612 per cent increase. Nitrogen 
fertilization proved profitable in seed 
growing, with a return of about three 
pounds of grass seed for each pound 


of nitrogen. Carefully timed irriga- 
tion improved both yield and quality. 

For the irrigation farmer willing to 
handle the crop, the specialty growing 
of grass seed offers advantages. The 
grasses are perennial and can be man- 
aged on a basis of one year of estab- 
lishment followed by three years of 
harvesting. This four-year period fits 
well into rotations of seven to nine 
years, and keeps land in better physi- 
cal condition than repeated’ annual 
crops. The grass roots add valuable 
organic material. 

For a seed crop, the rows favor good 
cultivation to reduce weeds. It is well 
to hand weed rows to keep the stand 
pure for variety. Harvesting with a 
binder and curing in cocks is recom- 
mended. Seed fields may also afford 
some pasture after harvest. 





Louis Bromfield’s Testimony ®* 


The article by Louis Bromfield on the opposite page is a condensation 
of the testimony he gave recently before the Congressional Committee investi- 
gating chemicals in food. We will publish other testimony and reports of the 
investigation, to resume in September, in future issues. 


Editor's Note:—The article “Farmer With a Mission” on page 29 and the ac- 
companying photographs are reprinted with credit from the May 10, 1951 issue 
of the Providence Sunday Journal Magazine. 
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~Pertinent Remarks “ 
On Poisons in Food : 


Louis Bromfield 


Widespread use of poisons is backed by little or 
no research concerning ultimate effect upon health. 


T IS safe to say, I think, that there 
is scarcely an article of the food 
which the average citizen consumes 
which has not at some time been 
treated with some poisonous spray or 
dust. Many articles of food are sub- 
mitted not only to numerous applica- 
tions of a single poison but frequent- 
ly enough of several different kinds 
of poisons. 

Despite the utmost care in prevent- 
ing such poisons from being absorbed 
by the food products which involve 
their use, it is practically impossible 
to prevent small and even minute 
amounts from being consumed by the 
purchaser of such foods. It is notable 
that in a report of the Agricultural 
College of the State of Washington, 
it was recorded that the soils in one 
orchard examined in a survey con- 
tained as much as two tons to the 
acre of arsenic sulphate, an amount 
so great that it was poisonous even to 
the apple trees growing in that area. 

The use of arsenic and vegetable 
poisons in the spraying of vegetables 
for human consumption is so wide- 
spread as to need no comment. It is 
common practice. While in no case 
does there remain on the fruits and 
vegetables sprayed and later consumed 
enough poison to cause immediate 
death, it is unquestionably true that 
most of us consume great total quan- 
tities of such poisons in minute 
amounts during a lifetime. 

It is by no means improbable that 
this slow and cumulative consump- 
tion is partly responsible for the 
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steadily increasing record of heart 
disease and other organic failures at 
middle age, and even has some bear- 
ing upon the increase in the incidence 
of such dread diseases as cancer and 
leukemia, which is one of its manifes- 
tations. 

The danger lies not alone in the 
field of horticulture but in animal 
husbandry as well, where noxious and 
poisonous sprays are in widespread 
use to destroy insects or prevent their 
attack. D.D.T., Chlordane and a long 
list of variants are being used whole- 
sale with an almost hysterical fervor, 
often enough with the recommenda- 
tion of governmental and state agri- 
cultural school authorities. These 
preparations and sprays belong to 
a category of chemical compounds 
which are comparatively new and 
their effects upon both animals and 
people are almost wholly unexplored. 
Certainly their use should raise grave 
doubts. 

Put in the simplest terms, what is 
poisonous to the organic structure of 
an insect must also be poisonous in 
sufficient immediate quantities or in 
sufficient accumulated quantities to 
other life as well. My point is that 
we as a nation have plunged into the 
wholesale use of all of these poisons 
with little or no research concerning 
their ultimate effects upon health, vi- 
tality and the powers of reproduction. 

A chemical manufacturer evolves 
a new poisonous formula that is effec- 
tive for a time in the destruction of 
insects and it is put on the market, 
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recommended by agricultural and 
livestock authorities and promptly 
goes into wholesale use, arriving at 
last in being consumed in varying 
amounts by virtually every citizen 
who buys his food in the average 
markets. 

The case of D.D.T. is a prime ex- 
ample. At the Texas Foundation at 
Renner, Texas, considerable research 
has been done with regard to the ul- 
timate effect of this insecticide upon 
both animals and people. A survey 
and examination of the milk supply 
in a nearby city has revealed aston- 
ishing amounts of this poisonous 
chemical in the milk supply, owing 
to the fact that D.D.T. has been used 
in great quantities not only in the 
spraying of animals but of dairy and 
processing premises where it is in- 
evitable that much of the stuff finds 
its way on to the interior of bottles 
and other containers, into the pas- 
teurizing machinery and elsewhere. 

Indications are that D.D.T. acts 
as a slow cumulative poison, that the 
system either of animals or humans 
does not eliminate it. On the con- 
trary it is stored up in the fatty tissue 
and when some sickness or loss of 
weight occurs the D.D.T. finds its 
way into the liver and kidneys with 
a highly destructive effect. 

It is not impossible that some cases 
of sickness and partial paralysis di- 
agnosed as poliomyelitis or infantile 
paralysis are not the true disease at 
all but merely manifestations of poi- 
sons used so commonly in and around 
dairies. 

In our zeal to destroy the bacteria 
of disease we may have gone over the 
border into replacing the evil effects 
of bacteria upon health by the evil 
effects of poisons. Let me add that all 
of this is largely speculation but very 
reasonable speculation. The fact is 
that we know very little and almost 
no research has been done. In the 
simplest terms, poisons, whether in 
large immediate doses or in long time 


accumulated amounts, are not good 
for any animal or human, and under 
the methods used almost universally 
in our agricultural, food processing 
and animal husbandry industries we 
are using every sort of poison careless- 
ly and in a wholesale fashion. 

The cases are many and various in 
which proper soil conditions and 
proper plant nutrition have made un- 
necessary the use of poisonous agents 
for the preservation of the health in 
plants. The former president of the 
Oregon Fruit Growers Association, 
through proper soil and cultural 
methods, arrived at a point where 
sprays and dusts became no longer 
necessary in his pear orchard opera- 
tions. Mr. Cosmos Blublaugh, a 
master farmer and orchardist in my 
own state of Ohio and an internation- 
ally known farmer, actually raises al- 
falfa not to feed cattle but to feed his 
orchard trees by way of mulches. The 
results are striking. Mr. Walter 
Pretzer, president of the National 
Vegetable Growers’ Association, oper- 
ates his greenhouse and truck garden- 
ing operations without dusts or sprays. 

Countless home gardeners have 
achieved similar results through ob- 
taining the proper balances among 
minerals and organic materials which 
have made the use of insecticides and 
pesticides unnecessary. The average 
farm garden in the older parts of the 
country where the soils have been ma- 
nured heavily and constan over 
long periods of years find no néed 
or use for poisonous sprays or dusts. 

The points I am leading up to are 
two. (1) that the increasing attack 
by insects and disease upon our agri- 
culture and horticulture has arisen 
largely through poor and greedy agri- 
cultural methods. (2) that in proper- 
ly managed soils the necessity for 
using poisonous preparations injuri- 
ous to animals and people is greatly 
diminished and in many cases disap- 
pears altogether. The general de- 
terioration of most soils in the U. S. 
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since the first plow entered them is 
closely related to the increasing at- 
tack of disease and insects and the con- 
sequent short cut use of poisonous 
dusts and sprays later consumed by 
humans. 

During 1950 we were approached at 
our farm by two great food processing 
and distributing agencies with propo- 
sitions to produce in quantities a va- 
riety of vegetable chiefly for use in 
baby foods which could be guaran- 
teed as free from any dust or spray. 
They wished to extend the same pat- 
tern to all their food products. Ob- 
viously we could not accept so gi- 
gantic a proposition. Campbell’s 
Soups put out for their tomato 
growers a series of fine and scientific 
pamphlets with the express purpose 
of increasing quantity and quality of 
production as well as doing away with 
the necessity of sprays. 

In the realm of milk production, 
methods are being evolved which 
make the use of dusts and sprays vir- 
tually unnecessary at least in the im- 


mediate areas in which milk is pro- 
duced and handled. In many dairies, 
milk is piped straight from the cow 
into a closed tank without ever being 
exposed to air or bacteria. 

The subject is a vast and compli- 
cated one and of the utmost impor- 
tance to the health and wealth of the 
nation. The use of poisons in the 
growing and processing of our foods 
has steadily increased until today 
millions of pounds of these poisons 
are used, of which a_ considerable 
amount is consumed by our people. 
Many of the poisons, particularly 
the newer chemical compounds, pos- 
sess a high toxicity which is also com- 
plicated in its action, striking in 
mysterious ways which we do not 
understand and accumulating in our 
bodies from day to day and year to 
year. 

On the whole, we have jumped up 
to our necks in all sorts of short cuts 
without examining at all the harmful 
effects of these short cuts, which in 
the long run may be disastrous. 





Loose Smut Damage 
In Ohio Wheat 


Loose smut infection in the 1951 
wheat crop in Ohio is more severe 
than it has been during the past 20 
years, according to C. A. Lamb, Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station a- 
gronomist. The situation is serious 
since all varieties being grown to any 
extent in the states are susceptible. 

Wheat varieties commonly grown in 
Ohio also were developed in the state. 
They never were observed to be sus- 
ceptible to loose smut during the 

urse of the breeding program. 

sudden intrease in the wide- 
spread occurrence ofssmut, therefore, 
suggests the presence ofa new race 
that did not exist when present vari- 
eties were being developed. says R. S. 
Davidson, Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station plant pathologist. 

Loose smut can be controlled by 
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hot water treatment or by growing 
resistant varieties. Davidson says the 
hot water treatment however is too 
exacting for general use by the farmer. 
It requires equipment not commonly 
available. Drying the grain after 
treatment, therefore, is not recom- 
mended to the individual grower. 


Only practical solution for the im- 
mediate future is selection and use of 
seed with less than one per cent of 
smutted heads in this year’s crop. If 
this is done infection in the 1952 
crop may be kept low enough that it 
will not seriously reduce yields. 

Although smut is in all main vari- 
eties growing in Ohio now, Butler 
carries the lowest percentage of in- 
fection. This probably is due to 
escape rather than to disease resist- 
ance. Growers cannot expect Butler 
to continue free of smut, Lamb 
warned. 
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A Giant Moldboard plow cuts a swath 30 inches wide and 42 inches deep in deep plowing 
studies in southwestern Oklahoma. The plow is one of several types being used in plowing 
subsurface organic-rich clays to the surface in Oklahoma and Texas. 
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“Texas Strikes Organic Matter | 


/ 
Norris Jackson 


A combination of deep plowing and good farming practices 
is turning the Texas dust bowl into rich cotton —s 


Photos by Ray Burley 


Uv ON the Southern High Plains 
of the Texas Panhandle, far- 
sighted farmers are taking a deeper 
hitch on their moldboard and disk 
plow and are lifting their principal 
crop—cotton—into the oblivion of 
higher yields and cheaper production. 
At the same time, the hitch is trans- 
forming the state’s “Dust Bowl of the 
Thirties” into Texas’ “Cotton Bowl 
of the Fifties.” 

Deep-plowing — sometimes to a 
depth of 42 inches — is hiking cotton 
production from a short half of a bale 
an acre to a good bale. In Lamb 
county, on the west and central side 
of the Panhandle, farmers alone plow- 
ed 14,540 acres 18 inches or deeper 
in 1949 and 1950. One contractor 
reported his crews deep plowed some 
30,000 acres more during the past two 
plowing seasons, all within a 100 mile 
radius of Lubbock, the Panhandle’s 
second largest city. 

Cotton farmers in a score of South- 
ern and Western Oklahoma counties 
also have been eyeing the benefits of 
replacing loose, sandy top soils with 
organic-rich subsurface clays. In 1947, 
interest there grew so great that the 
Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment 
Station started deep plowing studies 
to determine which soils would bene- 
fit most by intermingling light surface 
soils with the heavier subsurface 
loams. 

Three years of testing by Soil Scien- 
tist Horace J. Harper have shown that 
on some types of loose, sandy soils, 
deep plowing will increase yields mo- 
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mentarily and will reduce wind ero- 
sion. 

However, Dr. Harper, dean of Ok- 
lahoma soilsmen, also has shown that 
deep plowing will not improve the 
physical condition of all types of land. 
Nor will it permanently improve crop 
yields without proper use of rotations 
and soil-improving crops afterwards. 
But those tests have given farmers a 
measuring stick for planning their soil 
improvement programs. 

The principal involved is identical 
to the method California farmers have 
used for several years in reclaiming 
lands flooded by water and left with 
a covering of coarse sand and gravel. 
They took giant moldboard plows 
that would plow as much as 42 inches 
deep and turned the gravel under. At 
the same time they brought back to 
the surface the high-producing soils 
which they had farmed for many 
years. 

In some areas of the Dust Bowl, the 
storms of the late Thirties brought 
rich organic soils to the surface by 
removing the thin covering of sand. 
Some specialists claimed the soil was 
badly eroded. But that same land— 
with the heavier soils bared and fur- 
nishing the plant food—is now pro- 
ducing some of Texas’ and Okla- 
homa’s finest wheat when there is 
enough rainfall. 

What happens when the soil is 
plowed to a depth of 15 to 25 inches? 
Take the answer of Sam Harmon, of 
Amherst, Lamb County, ‘Texas: 

“We're remaking some farms with 
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deep plowing, particularly those with 
sandy, shallow soils. Plowing that 
deep turns under depleted soil, and 
brings up new earth, rich in humus 
and plant food. Its effects can last 
50 to 100 years if farmers will plant 
soil-building crops and rotate their 
crops properly.” 

According to Harmon, Lamb Coun- 
ty likely has more acres deep plowed 
and fortified by legumes than any 
time in its history. Hairy vetch and 
Austrian Winter peas grow during the 
winter on land that produced cotton 
the summer before. They are turned 
under for green manure before cot- 
ton planting in June. Thus, the grow- 
ers revitalize their cottgn each year 
without losing a cash crop. For once, 
Texas has struck something just as 
rich as oil. 

While the Plains and Oklahoma 
cotton farmers are mixing loose sur- 
face sands with heavier organic-rich 
clays, cotton growers in the El Paso 
Valley in the Southwest tip of the 
Lone Star State are doing just the 
opposite. They are replacing heavy 
adobe or clay surface soils with a 
sandy subsurface loam. But the ob- 
ject is the same: that of obtaining a 
surface soil of loamy texture by inter- 
mingling the two types and thereby 
securing better water and air penetra- 
tion and ease of handling. 


In tests conducted by the Oklahoma 
station on the H. V. Treadway in 


Harmon County, seed cotton yields. 


were stepped up in 1949 by 588 
pounds per acre when the ground was 
deep plowed 16 inches. Seed cotton 
per acre from cotton grown on double 
listed land was only 807 pounds per 
acre. 

A neighbor, W. F. Wilkinson, has 
averaged an extra 730 pounds of seed 
cotton per acre per year for the past 
three years. During the same period, 
his grain sorghum yields averaged 20.1 
bushels per acre on deep plowed 
ground. Double listed ground only 
12.9 bushels per acre. 
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Use of rock phosphate, applied be- 
fore and after deep plowing, also 
stepped up yields of alfalfa for Tread- 
way. Best rate of application was 400 
pounds before plowing and 200 
pounds afterwards. Yields averaged 
1,230 pounds of alfalfa at the first 
cutting as compared to 525 pounds 
per acre from untreated plots in 1949 
and 1950. The phosphate test was 
tried on the theory that the nutrients 
placed deeper in the ground would 
remain moist for longer periods of 
time. Plant roots then would have 
more opportunity to take it up. 

Costs of deep plowing vary with the 
area and the depth which the plows 
are set. On the Plains, costs vary from 
$10 to $20 per acre for a depth of 
22 to 26 inches. In the El Paso Valley, 
they range as high as $100 per acre 
for a depth of 40 inches, according to 
P. J. Lyerly, superintendent of the El 
Paso Valley Experiment Station. But 
when production can be increased the 
first year anywhere from $10 to $100 
per acre, the farmers figure they are 
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The huge disk or Towner plow is popular among deep plowing contractors on Texas’ 

Southern High Plains where farmers are striking organic matter instead of oil. This photo, 

provided by the Oklahoma Agricultural Experiment station, was taken on a deep plowing 
test location in Southwestern Oklahoma. 


making a good investment. Banking 
circles of Brownfield, Texas have said 
that for a $10 per acre plowing job, 
the value of the land increases at 
least $25 per acre. 

The ideal soil for deep plowing, 
Dr. Harper reports, has a loose sandy 
surface layer of about 12 to 14 inches 
and is underlain with a subsurface 
soil having 17 to 20 per cent clay. 
The surface soil should not have more 
than 3 per cent clay content before 
plowing. 

On soils where there is no layer 
having a higher clay content than the 
surface soils, deep plowing’s only 
value would be a temporary increase 
in yields. Unused organic matter 
brought to the surface would bring 
about the yields. On such soils, farm- 
ers should use soil-improving crops 
and legumes in rotation as a better 
method of improving fertility. 

When the subsurface soil has an ex- 
tremely high percentage of clay, indi- 
cated by large and numerous shrink- 
age cracks, deep plowing would injure 
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the soil, the scientist reports. Deep 
plowing of such soil—which is char- 
acteristically low in organic matter— 
would slow up the absorption of rain- 
fall. It would be the same as putting 
the cart before the horse. 

An ordinary 18-inch moldboard 
plow with an extension can be used 
to plow to depths of 15 inches when 
the sandy surface layer is not more 
than 10 to 12 inches deep. Powered 
by any rubber-mounted farm tractor 
weighing up to 6,000 pounds, the plow 
will turn a slice of subloam 5 or 6 
inches thick to the surface. The ex- 
tension is needed to keep the loamy 
subsurface layer, which contains the 
clay, from falling back into the fur- 
row. 

Contractors are using a large disk 
plow, which cuts a furrow 17 inches 
wide with each disk. It operates ef- 
ficiently at depths of 20 to 30 inches, 
and requires a crawler-type tractor 
for power. 

For greater depths, contractors use 

(Continued on page 49) 
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+ For Sick Soil—Bacteria r 


Marshall Hail 


Soil organisms can prevent death of sick soil, can 
rejuvenate “dead” soil, organic crusader claims. 


ATCHING bacteria is a business 
for Edgar K. Parks of the Lower 
Valley. It’s also a crusade. 

To Mr. Parks nearly all germs are 
beneficial, life-giving little creatures, 
and he regards them with all the af- 
fection a proud parent has for his 
children. 

He contends that germs and other 
soil organisms—especially his secret 
spawn of bacteria and organisms 
gathered from all over the world— 
are wonderful both for farm land and 
for human beings who eat products 
of the land. 


Collects 102 Species of Germs 

He figures that unless more germs 
—the beneficial kind—are hatched out 
and injected into sick soil, the land 
that feeds America will die and the 
nation will be on its way to suicide. 
For 10 years he has been spreading 
that gospel, which he calls organic 
farming, over the irrigated Southwest. 

Mr. Parks says he has collected 102 
species of germs and other organisms 
from around the globe to form the 
nucleus of his Parkstone organic 
spawn, a commercial product. His or- 
ganic spawn, or “soil life,” is produced 
in a sizeable lake at Price’s El Paso 
Dairy in the Lower Valley. 


Takes Products to Farms 
Mr. Parks has an arrangement with 
Price’s to deodorize the dairy’s liquid 
waste. He says the purifying proper- 
ties of his soil life, better than Air- 
wick, can make a pig pen smell like 
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the rich virgin soil beneath Ruidoso’s 
pine trees. 

From this main hatchery he trans- 
ports his product in liquid or cake 
form to Valley farms. The farmer 
provides a container, usually a ditch, 
lined with manure. The soil life, 
feeding on the manure, keeps hatching 
more beneficial germs. 

When the farmer irrigates he runs 
his irrigation water through the soil 
life container, where it picks up the 
magic spawn of germs and carries 
them on to the land. The results, Mr. 
Parks says, are astonishing. 


Picks Up Magic Spawn 

“Dead” land, he says, is revived. 
Production of cotton and other crops 
is doubled. Chemical fertilizers and 
insecticides are made unnecessary, he 
argues, and diseases like verticillium 
wilt, now a menace to Valley cotton, 
are routed. He has letters from farm- 
ers which contain nothing but praise. 

What happens, says Soil Scientist 
Parks, is that his millions of pet germs 
go to work on the farmer’s land. They 
decay vegetation and create humus, 
causing carbonic acid, to be dis- 
charged by plant roots so it can dis- 
solve minerals and create plant food. 

They produce an underground crop 
of algae and mushrooms, as well as 
a heavier formation of a_ beneficial 
fungus called mycorrhiza. 

“Mushrooms are the richest known 
food,” he says. ‘““They absorb nitrogen 
and super-feed other plants.” 

He supplements the process by the 
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Bacteria swarm in this pond. Mr. and Mrs. Edgar K. Parks look at the pond where he 
produces ‘“‘soil life’’ for nearby farms. 


use of plowed under vegetation, in- 
cluding sawdust, to create more hu- 
mus. He also recommends use of more 
earthworms. 

Some Valley farmers also are using 
Mr. Parks’ soil life to reduce the 
“shock” of cold water from deep irri- 
gation wells. Tanks containing the 
soil life bacteria are placed at the 
wells, and the water is “revived” by 
the bacteria before it flows into the 
field. 

“Soil life brings the dead land back 
to life,” Mr. Parks said. “Europeans 
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have farmed the same land for cen- 
turies without using chemical ferti- 
lizers. My father, who was a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture scientist, told me 
years ago this country would lose all 
its topsoil within 50 years under 
existing methods of farming. 

“We can save the land through or- 
ganic farming. But it’s a big job, and 
I can’t do it myself.” 

For that reason, Mr. Parks said, he 
would like to see a foundation set 
up and dedicated to bringing dead 
land back to life. 
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Be a Salesman 


J 


Jack Van Clute 


Organic Produce is quality produce and always in demand; 
knowledge of proper marketing techniques means dollars. 


O EMERSON is ascribed the 
line, “If a man but make a better 
mouse trap than his neighbor the 
world will beat a path to his door.” 
As surely as the organic farmer pro- 
duces better food that path will come 
his way. But it may be slow getting 
there and he wants to ring the cash 
register right now. What to do? 
Basically he should make sure that 
he’s an organic farmer in every sense 
of the word, that the food he’s selling 
has been grown the way Nature in- 
tended, i.e., by raw rock minerals and 
organic matter instead of chemical 
fertilizers and poisonous sprays. Rock 
phosphate and limestone are naturals, 
but superphosphate made by adding 
sulphuric acid is a chemical. And or- 
ganic matter comes from manures, 
sheet compost, grass, weeds, hay, straw, 
leaves, wood waste and city refuse— 
anything that’s grown and died. 
Making sure of this basic point 
helps no little in clearing the path for 
customers. Incidentally if there’s a 
thought that organic materials may 
not be plentiful enough for the job 
the farmer should promptly dismiss it. 
Scarcity is only a bugaboo. There’s 
plenty of material, just go after it. 
According to Senate Bulletin 65 issued 
in 1939 the wastes of our land, includ- 
ing agricultural, forest and city refuse, 
reached the amazing total of 380 mil- 
lion tons, having an approximate 
value equal to the crops sold. That 
was 22 years ago; by now the waste 
loss probably runs considerably higher. 
Too, a farmer may have qualms 
about being left holding a bag of sur- 
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plus food without benefit of parity, a 
feeling prompted by his experience in 
fat and lean years. He should recall 
that during lush years when competi- 
tion was strongest, quality food stood 
out above the mass to tempt demand 
while in years of low production qual- 
ity spurred demand all the more. 
When one goes to the county fair he 
sees a vast array of products, but the 
blue ribbon winners are the ones 
catching his eye. 

Some farmers may be gifted with 
better sales psychology than others, 
but with a little careful studying and 
planning this may be acquired. Every- 
body wants to progress, so Progressive 
is a good word to use in connection 
with organiculture. And in planning 
crop disposal there are some factors 
of help to all. 

First, a large volume of organic 
food is sold by mail order. Organic 
Gardening, The Organic Farmer, and 
Prevention magazines are proof of 
this. Classified ad pages of these mag- 
azines announce organic foods grown 
in different parts of the country. 
Readers in the market for quality 
commodities turn to these pages regu- 
larly, especially readers of Prevention, 
the health magazine. Mr. Rodale also 
prints the Organic Food Directory, 
carrying name and address of grower 
and listing his organic products. More- 
over, Mr. Rodale has another service 
of distinct advantage to every organic 
farmer raising food to sell. If a 
grower has circular letters or other 
announcements of his product he may 
mail them to Organic Gardening, The 
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Organic Farmer or Prevention and for 
a nominal fee such literature will be 
addressed and mailed to the maga- 
zine’s readers in the farmer's area. 
This service places advertising right 
in the hands of those most interested 
in proper foods, the very ones an 
organic farmer desires to contact. 
Addressing and mailing costs usually 
run around $15 per thousand, plus 
postage. 

Then too, aggresive farmers may 
be able to talk restaurant owners into 
featuring a few organic dishes on their 
menus. Any prosperous restaurateur 
is interested in serving food with a 
quality that brings customers back 
for more. He must satisfy his patrons, 
and their word-of-mouth advertising 
travels quickly and far. Consider 
Gandy’s Restaurant, New York, which 
features organic menus. The organic 
farmer knows that his fruit and veg- 
etables—yes, meats too when animals 
are fed organic grasses and grain— 
have tang and flavor all their own, 
and once he gets them on the restau- 
rant table the customer becomes a 
good-will ambassador. 

Large cities have hospitals, sanitar- 
iums and convalescent homes with 
dieticians whose work itis to see that 
patients get the best food possible. 
Fortunately, some dieticians recognize 
the value of organic foods, and with 
these the sales call often needs to be 
only leaving name and address of 
grower, type of food and date of de- 
livery. And remember, all delivery 
dates must be punctual—patients can’t 
walt. 

Every dietician is interested in bet- 
ter foods and the farmer need not 
consider his call an intrusion. He may 
not always sell, but at least he will 
have helped spread the organic word 
that eventually may aid in disposing 
of his crop. 

There are cases of some dieticians 
going strictly by book, and it all de- 
pends on who wrote the book. Here 
the farmer must use tact. But if he 
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knows his commodity well and tem- 
pers his sales talk along health lines 
he will do good, sale or no sale. Of 
late the majority of hospital admini- 
strators are becoming more receptive 
on the matter of organic foods. Re- 
cently, visiting a friend at a hospital 
caring for over one thousand patients, 
I met several dieticians. Some had 
heard about organic food, some didn't 
even comprehend the word organic, 
but all were interested and seemed 
anxious to know more about it. 


The farmer can always rely on 
Nature as a sales ally. Along with 
vitamins and minerals she packs flavor 
in food, gives something to please the 
palate, whereas some synthetic, con- 
centrated foods or agents must be 
capsuled for swallowing. To the po- 
tential consumer of organic foods the 
nutrient factor may be x, the un- 
known, but he always knows when 
fruit or vegetables have “‘it,” that 
quality of pleasing his taste, and that’s 
a good salesman for foodstuff. For 
that reason it often pays a farmer to 
grow some extra produce just for 
sampling, then charge it off to adver- 
tising, the same manner some grocery 
stores do to introduce certain lines. 
Last year Albert L. Hansen, Bothell, 
Wash., experimented growing three 
80-foot rows of pickling cucumbers 
in soil fertilized with chicken litter 
and manure. Some of the first pick- 
ings he sampled among friends and 
word soon spread. Buyers began 
writing, phoning and calling with the 
result those three rows netted him 
$240. Every work day of the week 
Albert drives a milk truck serving 
hundreds of customers, and as a side- 
line he has a thousand chickens. But 
encouraged by last year’s vegetable 
experiment he planted nearly an acre 
of cucumbers this season. “Before the 
season’s over I may have to trade my 
bed for a lantern,” he says, “but it’s 
lots of satisfaction growing something 
folks like.” 

And finally there’s that important 
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factor which keeps a farmer in or out 
of business—the price he must charge 
for his produce. The organic farmer 
goes to a little extra effort in pro- 
ducing quality fruit, vegetables, grain 
and meat. He has a right to feel he 
should be compensated accordingly 
and in most instances he is—he gets 
premium prices right on the job. In 
other instances his commodity must 
compete with market-run produce 
which has certain standards of grade 
and appearance making the organic 
grower hew to general price line. This 
he may do with confidence for ulti- 
mately he profits from bigger business 
volume when customers recognize the 
merit of his product. Some growers 
with long range business policy find 
it profitable to meet competitive prices 
on the spot. With a listing in Rodale’s 
Organic Food Directory, Luther Jack- 
son, Carthage, III., doesn’t charge ex- 
horbitant prices, yet last winter he 
sold his whole supply of organic corn 
and wheat. That was one result of 
being more interested in growing 
quality food than getting fancy prices. 
This year he increased his plantings. 
As yet price controls do not apply 


to fruits and vegetables, but when and 
if they come the local office indicates 
that to Michael V. DiSalle, price ad- 
ministrator, a potato by any other 
name would still be a potato with no 
price variance because of culture. But 
granting that controls come, they 
shouldn’t discourage the organic farm- 
er. On his side is a growing demand 
for food rich in nutrients, a quality 
consumers especially prefer in time 
of emergency. A bigger sales volume 
could off-set fixed prices. 

History is generally made when you 
don’t know it. Since Mr. Rodale 
pioneered with organiculture in this 
country a short decade ago, the move- 
ment spread, gaining momentum 
every growing season. Two years ago 
the Society of Organic Farmers and 
Gardeners of America was organized 
in New York; now it has representa- 
tives in over twenty states and mem- 
bership is steadily increasing. Like 
the Colonist entering a virgin Ameri- 
can field, today’s organic farmer is on 
the threshold of a new era. And with 
a little pioneer resourcefulness in mar- 
keting his crops he'll see that path 
leading right to his door. 





Congress Reopens Investigation 
Of Chemical Fertilizers 

Readers of The Organic Farmer will 
be interested to learn that the Con- 
gressional committee which recently 
studied the effects of chemicals in 
foods and agriculture has not closed 
its search for evidence. Representative 
Delaney, chairman of the group has 
written Mr. Rodale for a list of pos- 
sible witnesses to support the truth 
of the Organic Method as well as the 
danger of constant use of chemical 
fertilizers. 

If you followed the progress of the 
committee hearings last year, you will 
remember that Mr. Rodale was the 
only person allowed to testify from 
the camp of the Organics side. Many, 
many more are qualified to speak and 
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we hope will when asked to appear 
before the committee. 

The work of the Soil and Health 
Foundation in giving grants to col- 
leges and universities may then reach 
the ears of the investigating commit- 
tee. It appears to be aware that the 
situation cannot be dismissed lightly 
—that the health of generations to 
come depend on how we live and 
eat today. Please contribute as much 
as you can to the Soil and Health 
Foundation so that the whole nation 
will one day be roused against the 
systematic destruction of our soils, 
and in turn, ourselves. Send all contri- 
butions to the Soil and Health Foun- 
dation, Emmaus, Penna. And remem- 
ber, any donations are deductible 
from your income tax. 
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Seaweed for compost is gathered at a nearby beach by Dr. Lasky and beach owner. Basic 
material is plentiful and collecting it is a convenient excuse for spending a summer day 





at the seashore. 


- Farmer With a Mission ; 


Frank Pemberton 


Growing crops demand natural fertilizer because they grow 
in a living medium—the soil, says Rhode Island doctor. 


Photos by the Author 


FARMER, whether he works 
thousands of acres or just a 
back-yard-garden, generally develops 
a philosophy about growing things. 
An ever-increasing segment of the 
world’s farmers, concerned about the 
effect of present-day farming methods 
on soil and crops, are approaching it 
with a different outlook, a different 
science. 
One of these is Dr. Howard G. 
Laskey, a Rhode Island country doc- 
tor. He is half way between the back- 
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yard classification and the full-time 
professional farmer—the man whose 
objective is top production from the 
maximum number of tillable acres. 
Dr. Laskey is a “nature” farmer, or 
so some people refer to that increasing 
group which believes that the use of 
chemical fertilizers, weed and pest 
controls is all wrong. 

“Chemical fertilizers are wrong,” 
Dr. Laskey says. “Nature never in- 
tended vegetables and grains to grow 
in ground strewn with powdered 
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chemicals and then saturated with 
chemical sprays. Growing things de- 
mand natural fertilizer because they 
are growing in a living medium, the 
soil.” 

Dr. Laskey believes this so strongly 
that every winter he spends hours 
and hours on his half days off and on 
week-ends piling tons and tons of ma- 
terial for his compost piles. Into 
these he puts anything that will de- 
cay into humus, dark earth rich in 
the organic matter that growing things 
need. In the list are kitchen garbage, 
hedge trimmings, ditch scrapings and 
seaweed. After six months in the 
winter and as little as three weeks in 
the summer these are converted into 
a rich loam. 

“People often ask if the compost 
smells, or if the piles attract flies,” 
Dr. Laskey says. ‘““The answer is no 
—never. As you build a compost pile 
you cover it with dirt. It is never ex- 
posed to the open air, and it never 
need smell at all.” 

In essence, the key to Dr. Laskey’s 
farming methods is just this—to make 
the highest possible use of the natural 
fertilizers that abound on most di- 
versified farms. “Soil is a_ living 
thing,” Dr. Laskey says, “and when a 
natural fertilizing method is avail- 
able, it is far better than chemicals. 
Within each cubic centimeter of the 


soil are growing plants, seeds, spores 
and enzyme producing bacteria. If 
the farmer introduces an artificial 
material into this community of liv- 
ing things he upsets a delicate bal- 
ance. He may for a few years produce 
high crop yields, but in time he will 
destroy his soil.” 

Dr. Laskey points to dust storms as 
nature’s warning signs that the top 
four inches of soil—the life giving 
belt in which growing things can take 
root—are gradually being destroyed 
by chemical fertilizers. And during 
the last seven years he has gradually 
been engaged in a land reclaiming 
project on his farm, which generations 
of old style agriculture had reduced 
to 85 acres of acid, dry, sandy soil 
supporting as its main crops scrub 
pine, brush and weeds. 

“Nature has been warning us for 
years,” says Dr. Laskey, “but we have 
not heeded her warning signals. We 
say that things don’t taste as good as 
they once did—that apples aren’t as 
sweet, or that oranges don’t have the 
same flavor. We say, when we can 
get it, that beefsteak isn’t what it used 
to be. This isn’t all nostalgia for 
something that once was. There is a 
very good reason for feeling so.” 

Dr. Laskey believes that chemical 
fertilizers leave their imprint upon 
the produce grown in fields where 





Drilling wheat, Dr. Lasky drives tractor, tilling field ahead of wheat drill towed by jeep. 
He uses no chemical fertilizers at all. 
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they are used. Analysis has shown, 
he says, that cereals grown in chemi- 
cally, rather than naturally, fertilized 
soil, have a markedly higher starch 
content. This means that they aren’t 
so firm, that they are softer and lack 
flavor. 

He cites studies of the crystal struc- 
ture of filtrates made from wheat and 
other crops harvested from artificially 
and naturally fertilized soil. “Even 
after one generation, there is a mark- 
ed difference in crystal patterns, show- 
ing that a radical change has occur- 
red,” he says. 

Crops of wheat from the same seed 
are grown in neighboring fields, one 
fertilized artificially, the other with 
natural materials. Under laboratory 
conditions, samples of the two har- 
vests are processed with copper chlor- 
ide. A few drops of the filtrate are 
placed upon glass plates and permit- 
ted to dry. As they dry, they form 
a crystalline pattern, something like 
frost on a window pane. 


“There is a difference in crystal 
structure after only one generation,” 
Dr. Laskey says. “This means that 
artificial fertilizers actually have 
changed the wheat, and it shows up 
in the harvest. But we don’t have to 
confine ourselves to laboratory experi- 
ments. For years, the Department of 
Agriculture has been concerned over 
a steadily dropping fertility rate in 
strains of wheat. As modern strains 
lose their fertility, after a few gener- 
ations of being grown under current 
methods, new strains are brought in 
to replace them. The _ interesting 
thing is that these new strains come 
from primitive areas in the world, 
where so-called modern methods of 
farming are unknown.” 

Organic fertilizer is not the only 
key to high soil and seed fertility in 
Dr. Laskey’s concept of farming with 
nature as an ally and not as some- 
thing from which crops are to be 
wrested. His method demands crop 
rotation and diversification, main- 
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Sweet corn at the peak of last summer's 

growing season is inspected by the doctor. 

He raises a complete list of vegetables and 

is developing an orchard of dwarf trees to 
supply a variety of fruits. 


taining so far as possible a balance 
in nature. It also demands diversifi- 
cation of land within his farm into 
both forest and field. His farm is a 
game preserve, and he has planted 
rose hedges along the borders of his 
fields as refuges for furred and feather- 
ed creatures. 

Partly as an experiment in New 
England farming and partly as a re- 
volt against commercial flour “from 
which the goodness has been extract- 
ed by the miller,” Dr. Laskey is grow- 
ing his own wheat and making his 
own bread from his own grain. His 
is the only farm in Rhode Island pro- 
ducing wheat for bread flour. 

“Like corn that goes from field to 
table within an hour, so wheat from 
home-grown grain is far superior to 
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what can be purchased in the store,” 
Dr. Laskey says. “It has a nutty, 
sweet flavor that only those of us who 
were brought up on a farm years ago 
can remember. Wheat grown on 
naturally fertilized soil produces bet- 
ter flour for two reasons. It is higher 
in gluten and lower in starch—it 
makes a firmer loaf of bread. And it 
is not ground into flour and then 
stored for weeks, or even months, 
while it loses its natural oils.” 

Dr. Laskey farms this way not 
merely for greater crop yields but 
better-tasting vegetables. He points 
to studies indicating that we are bet- 
ter off if we eat food grown in soil 
that is naturally fertilized and on 
which a minimum of weed-and pest- 
controlling chemical sprays have been 
used. 

“Since I started farming this way 
seven years ago and began eating the 
produce grown on my farm,” Dr. Las- 
key says, “I’ve had fewer minor ill- 
nesses.” Although he has maintained 
no clinical records on his family— 
his wife and two teen-age daughters, 
Patricia and Stephanie—Dr. Laskey 
says that all have benefited. 

And it stands to reason, he believes, 
that the better, the more healthful 


A Rotovator at work on Dr. Lasky’s farm—with cover raised to show rotary action of device. 
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the food that we eat, the healthier we 
shall be in the long run. 

Farming like this is hard work. It 
demands long hours, longer hours 
than most other methods. When Dr. 
Laskey takes a day off from his medi- 
cine, he is often up by 4:30 in the 
morning, either working on his own 
fields or helping a neighbor. 

“Labor is too expensive, and we 
all help each other,” he says. The 
other day he was up with the sun and 
before breakfast ploughed gardens 
for two of his neighbors, before go- 
ing to work on his own fields. They 
in turn help him with his own labors 
when they have time. 

Dr. Laskey believes that this is the 
way man was intended to use the soil 
—as a co-operating living thing rather 
than as something from which ever- 
larger crops must be forced. 

“We can rob our soil only so long, 
and then we shall have to pay the 
forfeit,” he says. “In some parts of 
Europe and the East, soils that have 
been used for thousands of years have 
not lost their fertility, while in this 
country within the span of a short 
two centuries we are already running 
into trouble.” 

The answer, says Dr. Laskey, is a 
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Mrs. Howard Lasky and two daughters Patricia and Stephanie mill wheat grown on their 
farm. It will be used for home-made bread. 


combination of the best features of 
modern technology plus an_ under- 
standing of the earth as a living entity. 
“You can only tamper with nature 
so much, and when the farmer at- 
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tempts to force the soil to produce, 
rather than encouraging it toward 
higher yield, the result is a loss of 
fertility and a gradual destruction of 
the farmer's greatest ally, his land.” 
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+ The Customer Comes to You: 


~ 


Alden Stahr 


Pennsylvania farmer cuts out middle man’s profit by 


bringing the customer directly to his organic farm. 


4 


Photo by the Author 


UYING at retail and selling at 

wholesale puts many a farmer 
behind the financial eight-ball. It 
just doesn’t add up, except in red 
ink. That’s why organic farmers 
should always look for ways to un- 
hook themselves from the horns of 
this dilemma. One good way is to 
sell direct to the consumer. 

A visit to Ernst Fetzer’s excellent 
organic farm at New Hope, Pennsyl- 
vania, points the way to utilization 
of farm produce right on the farm at 
retail price, the retention of wastes 
from the produce, and the employ- 
ment of the farm property itself as a 
means of extra income. 

It all began nineteen years ago 
when Fetzer bought his 118-acre farm 
in the rolling hills of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Dutch country. Right from the 
start he and his sister had the idea 
of direct sales and consumption of 
their produce at the source, for they 
started their boarding house then 
with three guests at $12 a week. Now 
the guest roll numbers thirty at $40 
a week for the months of July and 
August, a tidy gross income of $1,200 
a week for the summer. 

It must be remembered that there 
are considerable expenses in connec- 
tion with a project such as this. Many 
beds to equip and maintain, a large 
house and much plumbing to keep 
in repair, extra help to pay in the 
summer and a dish-washing machine 
which cost five hundred dollars. But 
the main expense in keeping boarders 
these days is the food, and that’s 
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where the organic farmer can show 
the difference between profit and loss. 
He’s providing something special that 
people want and he’s selling it direct, 
cutting out the middle man. 

(Just as an example of what the 
middle man takes, a local camp is 
buying frozen vegetables at whole- 
sale for five cents a package; the same 
package in the retail market is twenty- 
three cents—how much did the farmer 
get? A few cents.) 

Mrs. Fetzer supervises and does 
much of the cooking for forty-five 
people three meals a day. No wonder 
she’s glad to see September roll 
around! In addition to the guests, 
there are extra field hands in the sum- 
mer, a chamber maid and waitress 
and, of course, the six in the Fetzer 
family. The Fetzer children, all 
brought up on_ organically-grown 
food, are the healthiest we have ever 
seen, and a physician, visiting the 
farm expressed his astonishment at 
how calm and happy they were com- 
pared with the underfed neurotic 
children he encountered in his prac- 
tice. 

All meat, vegetables and milk are 
raised right on the farm, of course, 
and the gardens are cultivated with 
a tractor. In addition to the milk 
cows, pigs, etc., there are forty heifers 
which Fetzer raises and sells, provid- 
ing plenty of manure and litter for 
compost. Up until a few years ago 
he had a large dairy herd, but the 
twice daily milk routine on top of 
running the boarding house put too 
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much pressure on all concerned, so 
Fetzer wisely gave up the milk busi- 
ness in favor of raising registered 
Guernsey heifers. 

Ernst Fetzer composts all manure 
and litter with the aid of special acti- 
vators in heaps hundreds of feet long. 
Each summer this beautiful, loamy 
compost is spread on the grain fields 
in the rotation. There is no hand 
pitching. The loader is put on the 
Farmall, the Ford is hitched to the 
spreader, and no more is spread each 
day than can be plowed under the 
same day, for Fetzer knows that the 
vauable bacteria are destroyed by sun- 
light and dryness. Besides the com- 
post, Fetzer employs heavy crops, and 
an air-photo of his farm would show 
how carefully it is worked on the 
contour, a necessity in this rolling 
country. I can personally vouch for 
the excellence of Fetzer’s bread and 
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This main farm house at Fetzer’s is used entirely for boarders—and all are fed organically. 
The Fetzer’s remodeled another building for their own use. 


wheat, for I have tried both. The 
wheat analyzed 13 per cent protein, 
high for soft winter wheat, and in 
using the flour we found that it con- 
tained enough gluten to raise bread 
as high and fine as any commercial 
bread, even though it was all whole 
wheat. The persistence of the guests 
attests to the quality of the rest of 
the produce. Many of them came 
for the entire summer and reserva- 
tions are made long ahead. 

A large number of extra, idle 
people on a farm can create a terrific 
nuisance and interference with farm 
operations, but Fetzer finds that the 
adults spend most of their time sit- 
ting on the porch and rarely use the 
swimming pond and tennis courts he 
has provided. Children are more like- 
ly to get in the way, but if specifically 
advised to keep clear of farm opera- 
tions there is little trouble from them. 
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The biggest nuisance to the farm help 
is the constant barrage of questions, 
but even here something is to be gain- 
ed by teaching the youngsters that 
better health is to be gained by nat- 
ural enrichment of the soil. 

Besides supplying organic foods di- 
rect to consumers right on his own 
property, Fetzer has a unique method 
of selling at retail to outsiders with- 
out having to “keep store.” Eggs, 
flour, etc. are supplied in bulk and 
charge cards are hung on the wall. 
Each customer helps himself, records 
his purchases and pays his bill at the 
end of the month. 


The Birches 


Another attractive organic board- 
ing house is “The Birches” at the 
foothills of the Berkshire Mountains 
in New York State, operated by Bern- 
hard and Margarethe Zirkel. Almost 
the same size as the Fetzer place, their 
farm is 110 acres, but not as much 
of the land is under cultivation. Here 
is Mrs. Zirkel’s account of how this 
project was started and is now oper- 
ating: 

“In December, 1945, we bought this 
place and in June, 1946, we moved 
here. 

“Under organic cultivation are a 
vegetable garden of about two acres, 
an acre of orchard, berries about two 
acres and this year we added two acres 
of potatoes. Lawn around the house 
is about two and a half acres and 
the rest of the land is so far not used. 
The reason—purely financial. Be- 
tween raising chickens and sending 
the offspring to school we have not 
enough to buy a large tractor as yet. 
Elbow grease is our special equip- 
ment. 

“We use phosphate rock, limestone, 
cow manure, chicken manure (con- 
tains some granite used with the chick- 
en feed) and compost, earthworms 
added. For mulches we use oak 
leaves and pine needles and berries, 
green cuttings and hay on vegetables 
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and everything on our fruit trees. 
Our stony soil is plowed and disced. 

“The results in our garden are 
marvelous and were the great topic 
of conversation, but the greatest sat- 
isfaction is empty plates and dishes. 
I think also there should be a rule 
not to speak of organic matters while 
eating delicious, good-looking vege- 
tables. 

“One of our summer guests who 
had been sick for four years with 
enteritis can eat all our vegetables, 
even tomatoes and lettuce, without 
ill effects. In the city he can eat only 
four. This we credit to the organic 
method. Whole-wheat flour and 
cereal we get from Mr. Bushman (an 
organic farmer). Millet and sun-dried 
fruit, kelp, etc. we get from health 
stores in Albany and Brooklyn. All 
in all about 70 per cent of the food 
served is organic. 

“I also follow medical diets cor- 
rectly—salt-free, low or high protein, 
low or high carbohydrate or other 
well-known authorities’ specials. By 
the way, we are both German-born 
Americans; Bernhard was a bartender 
and I a registered nurse. Together 
we are farming. 

“There is a proverb in German 
about the dumbest farmer having the 
largest potatoes—so here is hoping.” 

Mrs. Zirkel’s letter points up some 
of the special problems of operating 
an organic boarding house as well as 
some of the usual ones. There are 
always the personality problems and 
dishwashing and bedmaking and cook- 
ing and farming. But on top of these 
are myriad dietary quirks occasioned 
by differences in medical advice, re- 
ligion and personal experiment. I 
guess you just have to love people to 
operate a boarding house! 

The rates at The Birches are $40 
per week, as they are at Fetzer’s and 
at “Happy Acres,” next described. 


Happy Acres 
In Lee, Massachusetts, is still an- 
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other organic boarding house oper- 
ated by Mrs. Agnes Hazelwood, an- 
other nurse. 
Mrs. Hazelwood says: “Our ground 
had practically no worms at first, but 
by the second year was loaded. We 
had our ground plowed the first year, 
but after that it needed no working. 
We served 14 people all during the 
summer, and transients sometimes 
built our servings to 26 or 28. 

“Now I hope to take in those who 
need rest and quiet. I specialize in 
home-cooked foods, including bread 
and biscuits. All who have stayed 
with us have remarked about the dif- 
ference in the taste of food grown 
organically, and how much better 
they have felt after being in the coun- 


Of her project there; 


try a short time. We raise most of 
our own, but do have a few contacts 
among other farmers who use mulch 
exclusively. 

“I am near a beautiful lake here, 
so there is boating, swimming, etc. 
There are also beautiful pine groves 
for hiking. But most of all I am 
interested in those who seek rest and 
quiet, from a busy city life.” 

So, if you have an extra house on 
your farm or too much space in your 
own home and want to make the 
maximum profit by selling your pro- 
duce direct to the consumer at retail 
and get paid for cooking and serving 
it, start an organic boading house. 
But brother—or sister—you've got to 
love company! 
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Liquid Fertilizers Useless 


Benjamin Manz 


| geet farmers have been 
urged by advertisements to 
treat their seeds before planting with 
a liquid fertilizer. Such fertilizers are 
now on the market. Judging by the 
results indicated in the ads it is a 
strong temptation for the farmer to 
buy them. 

Ohio Farm and Home Research, 
publication of the Ohio Experiment 
Station, published in its last issue an 
article by G. W. Volk, J. H. Wilson, 
and J. L. Haynes, “What About 
Liquid Fertilizers?” The report was 
confined to pre-planting treatment of 
crop seed with liquid fertilizer. 

Oats was tested in the field and 
yields recorded. Plots were grown 
with liquid fertilizer seed treatment, 
with conventional fertilizer in the 
row, with both, and with neither 
treatment. A similar test was carried 
out with corn, soybeans, and alfalfa. 

The liquid fertilizer used was 5-10- 
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5 and was applied at rates from one 
pint to one quart per bushel of seed. 
No differences made by liquid ferti- 
lizer seed treatment were great 
enough to be significant. In some in- 
stances the yield was a shade higher, 
in some slightly lower. These slight 
variations could be due to chance. 
In the tests with wheat and alfalfa, 
plant weights were way ahead where 
dry fertilizer was used. No report was 
given of a check plot with no treat- 
ment compared with liquid fertilizer 
seed treatment in these two tests. 
The authors commented, “Due to 
the necessarily low rates of mineral 
applications used in liquid fertilizer 
for pre-planting seed treatments, the 
quantity of minerals is much too 
small to make any substantial contri- 
bution in meeting the needs of the 
crop beyond the seedling stage.” 
Their conclusion: No important 
benefits. 
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Pasture aspect of farming is changing; pasture crops can 
also be cash crops yielding more profit per acre than grain. 


VERY farmer today is facing a 

new and important change in 
his farm management. All over the 
country we are developing more and 
better—and longer-seasoned—pastures. 
In line with the current “rise of 
grass” (The Organic Farmer, July), 
farmers are working toward the goal 
of inexpensive meat and milk prod- 
ucts, with the help of new grasses and 
legumes and new knowledge of pas- 
ture management. 

No longer is a pasture just any field 
not used for something else. In recent 
years, we have learned that pasture 
can be a cash crop, bringing in more 
net profit per acre than grain. 

Not only that, but grasses 


and 
legumes rebuild and protect our soil 
better than any other crop. They re- 


juvenate the soil— 
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most worn-out 


profitably. Down in the Black Belt 
of the South, for instance, where in 
many places the topsoil had been 
almost entirely removed, lespedeza, 
kudzu, Johnson grass and crimson 
clover are rebuilding the land and at 
the same time producing income 
through the livestock they support. 
Livestock numbers in the South, 
incidentally, are rising faster than in 
any other section. No longer is cot- 
ton “king”—or peanuts, or corn, or 
tobacco. These, the greatest soil-de- 
pleters in history, are relegated to 
the past. Now the South, thanks to 
its mild climate, has turned to ex- 
tensive beef, pork, and dairy prod- 
uction on year-round pastures. Many 
Mississippi and Alabama farmers now 
have bigger milk checks in January 
than in June, and winter pastures 
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in many Southern states produce 400 
pounds of beef from November to 
March. At present, the South needs 
every bit of extra food it can produce 
to raise the low diet of its people, 
but someday it may produce enough 
to give the older beef and dairy 
centers of the country plenty of com- 
petition. 

Farmers all over are beginning to 
follow the South’s lead. They know 
grass is the answer to their biggest 
problem—how to produce meat and 
milk cheap enough so that the public 
can eat more while the farmers con- 
tinue to make money. 

All through the United States, 
farmers are getting away from risky, 
soil-depleting row crops and shifting 
to livestock. But as more livestock is 
raised, market prices will go down, 
sO we must raise it more cheaply than 
ever before if we would make a fair 
profit. If we can do this, we will be 
more prosperous, we will have a 
smaller surplus problem and we will 
have better soil and a_ healthier 
people. 

The year-round pasture is the ideal 
of every farmer aware of this trend. 
And every year we come closer to 
realizing this ideal—even north of the 
Mason-Dixon Line. 


Here’s how it works: 

Let’s look at the Midwest first. In 
Missouri, Indiana, and Illinois, farm- 
ers have already doubled the length 
of their pasture season and tripled the 
amount of feed they formerly got 
from their old pastures. 

In Missouri, for instance, farmers 
have reached their peak milk produc- 
tion in July, the slump season of the 
old-type bluegrass pasture, by pas- 
turing Korean lespedeza with Sudan 
grass and sweet clover. This gives 
their livestock plenty of nutritious 
green feed at the time of year when 
they previously had to feed them corn 
stalks and small grains to fill the gap. 

One Nebraska farmer pastures rye 
in April and May, native grasses in 
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June, and Sudan grass through Sep- 


tember. In October, he pastures 
sweet clover. He feeds a 13 per cent 
grain mixture. By this plan, he 
stretches a normal pasture season of 
four months to seven, getting top 
milk production in July. 

In northern Illinois, dairy farmers 
start their cows off on rye pasture in 
April. This early pasture gives them 
more net profit per acre than any 
other crop—$90 worth of milk an 
acre per month, reports one farmer. 
He follows the rye with bluegrass, 
then puts the cows into alfalfa-brome- 
ladino or Sudan grass. In the fall 
when the bluegrass comes back, they 
go back on permanent pasture. 

But it’s in the northeastern United 
States where longer pastures count 
most. This region, until recently, had 
an annual deficit of 8 million tons of 
feed concentrates—the purchase of 
which took a healthy bite out of 
farmers’ milk checks. Now north- 
eastern farmers are learning that 
longer, properly managed pastures 
can cut their concentrated feeds bill 
to a minimum. 

Low-cost forage is the key to 
the remarkable production record of 
Brigham Farm, St. Albans, Vermont. 
200 head of pure-bred Jersey cows 
are carried on its 300 acres of per- 
manent pasture, which is sown in 
alfalfa, red or alsike clover, ladino, 
timothy and sometimes brome grass, 
depending on the soil type and lay 
of the land. Mr. Brigham gets an 
average of over 10,000 pounds of milk 
and 525 pounds of butterfat per cow 
every year. Contrast this with good 
Jersey averages of 7,000 pounds of 
milk and 350 of butterfat. Grassland 
agriculture, it’s rumored, has given 
Mr. Brigham a greater annual in- 
come from his farm than he gets from 
the life insurance company of which 
he is president. 

The foundation of a good pasture 
program is the permanent pasture. 
To get its maximum value, you must 
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be prepared to spend money on it, 
just as you would to get any good 
crop. Some Southern farmers spend 
more (up to $40 an acre) on their 
pastures than the land cost originally. 
Your experiment station will rec- 
ommend the best grass and legume 
combinations for your land. Pastures 
should be fairly good level or rolling 
land, and the more organic matter 
you can add to the soil when planting, 
the better. Grass seeds should be 
planted only a quarter to a half inch 
deep, with the seedbed plowed, disk- 
ed and harrowed in the usual way. 
On hillsides, however, the trash- 
mulch system—where all vegetation is 
thoroughly chopped up and left on 
the surface—is best, because the soil 
and seeds are held against water and 
wind erosion till they get a good start. 
If at least 20 per cent of the pasture 
mixture is legumes, they, plus the 
livestock droppings, will return all 
of the nitrogen, and most of the other 
nutrients, to the soil that the animals 
take from it. Additional organic mat- 
ter applied every year will keep the 
pasture at ‘its best indefinitely. Di- 
viding it up into sections with fences 
and grazing them off in rotation is a 
“must” to prevent overgrazing. 
Pasture grasses should be allowed 
to reach their full growth once, pref- 
erably twice, a year. The roots de- 
velop in proportion to the green 
growth above ground, and keeping 
the forage cropped will cause the 
roots to stay near the surface and 
dry up in hot spells. The first big 
growth in spring can be cut for hay 
or grass silage, before it gets tough 
and starts to seed. The next big 
growth, in the fall, can be left for 
winter forage, providing pasture when- 
ever snow doesn’t cover the ground. 
Sometimes the legume content of 
the pasture mixture gradually falls 
off, or for other reasons it may be- 
come necessary to make a new pasture. 
In this case, don’t plow it. Use a disc 
or field cultivator, so the deep-rooted 
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grasses won't be disturbed. Then 
spread on your organic fertilizer, 
plant the legumes and go over the 
field with a cultipacker. Every time 
it’s necessary to renovate a pasture, 
add some additional grasses and leg- 
umes to the mixture to give it a more 
productive yield. 

Here’s the pasture-stretching pro- 
gram most popular in the Midwest 
(all dates are approximate): 


1. From April to about July 15, 
cattle are grazed on permanent pas- 
ture—the usual combination being 
ladino clover two pounds, Korean 
lespedeza ten pounds, orchard grass 
ten pounds, and tall fescue five 
pounds. 

2. The Midwest farmer then fol- 
lows with Korean lespedeza till about 
October 15. This can be grazed very 
close without affecting its reseeding 
value for next year. 

3. First-year sweet clover, rye, or 
winter barley are used until the 
middle of December, then the ani- 
mals are put back on permanent pas- 
ture through February, with supple- 
mental hay. 

4. Then, until the permanent pas- 
ture is ready again in April, the stock 
is put on rye, winter barley, or wheat. 
If this grain is planted for a cash 
crop it should not be grazed after 
April 15; otherwise it can be grazed 
out completely in May. 

Everywhere, farmers are changing 
over as rapidly as possible from native 
to tame pastures. They no longer will 
accept what nature offers. The goal 
of managed pastures, as near the 12- 
month ideal as farmers can get them, 
is spreading, for we have learned that 
controlled pasture is the cheapest feed 
we can produce. 

New and better pasture grasses and 
legumes are pouring out of the labora- 
tories, and every bit of land not ab- 
solutely needed for cash crops should 
be put into pasture now. Improved 
soil, higher profits, and security are 
waiting. 
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“One Farm Is 


Rid of Wild Mustard > 


Catherine T. Manning 


irs the bright yellow cluster of 
the wild mustard plant flowers, 
the weed soon develops a long, thin 
pod filled with tiny brown seeds like 
pepper. In hay fields these seeds can 
do no harm, as the weed won't come 
up through sod. But when a pasture 
or hay field is turned over with the 
plow, these seeds germinate and will 
blanket the newly-plowed acreage by 
May with a dense growth of the 
yellow-flowered wild mustard, or char- 
lock as it is often called. The seeds 
can lie dormant in the ground for 
20 years and remain vigorous, waiting 
for an opportunity to grow. 

There are two methods to eradicate 
it. One is spraying with 2, 4-D. How- 
ever, since many plants are liable to 
injury from the use of this chemical, 
and not everyone approves of spray- 
ing chemicals as a method to control 
weeds, a second way is preferable. It 
has been worked out by the Stoddard 
brothers in Alford, Mass., and eradi- 
cated the weed completely from their 
farm. 

Wild mustard was first introduced 
in their neighborhood by a_ local 
farmer buying straw from out of the 
state. In spreading it with manure 
on his fields the following spring, the 
farmer unknowingly established it 
on his own land. Within a few 
years surrounding farms began having 
trouble with it. 

The Stoddard brothers were suc- 
cessful in ridding their fields of mus- 
tard using the following system: A 
field that in a 5-year rotation was 
ready to be turned over for a row 
crop was plowed in the spring, har- 
rowed continuously all summer, but 
kept fallow. About the 20th of 
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August a cover of rye was sown on the 
field. 

A spring-tooth harrow did the job 
of killing the young growth of mus- 
tard each time it appeared on the 
plowed ground. Plant growth was 
never allowed to get up more than 6 
inches, and it meant a thorough har- 
rowing behind a tractor once a week, 
even oftener in a rainy season. By 
sowing rye in late August, frosts kill- 
ed out any charlock that came up 
during the fall months. 

The second spring the cover crop 
was plowed under and the field seed- 
ed to corn, potatoes or whatever row 
crop the Stoddards intended to grow. 

However, if the brothers turned 
the field into a new seeding, they 
changed the system somewhat. The 
ground was kept fallow until late 
August, but instead of a cover crop, 
ladino and timothy were planted. 
Either way kept that particular acre- 
age out of production for a full year. 
The brothers feel that they saved 
in seed and labor by cleaning their 
land thoroughly of the weed since it 
eliminated the risk of a poor crop 
or the complete loss sometimes of a 
cultivated crop. 

Tractor cultivation will not control 
the rapid growth of wild mustard in 
a soybean planting, for example, and 
hand weeding is out of the question 
as there is too much other work in 
the spring of the year. Only buck- 
wheat can be planted on newly turned 
ground with any hope of a good crop 
where wild mustard seed is plentiful. 

By adding another year to the rota- 
tion cycle they practiced, the Stod- 
dards were able to clean a farm of 
under 200 acres in a few years’ time. 
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Taking care of a house and family is only part of Mrs. Stahr’s job... .. 





* Revelations of 
An Organic Farmer's Wife - 


Ruth Stahr 


Impossible to be quiet or lonesome after going “organic.” 
Visitors come thousands of miles to view New Jersey farm. 


Photos by Alden Stahr 


dhe or-foms be lonesome.” “What 
will you have to do?” 

That seemed to be the consensus of 
friends and relatives when we moved 
to Stahrland Farm from the suburbs. 
Well, things were rather quiet until 
we “went organic” several years ago, 
and then the fun began. Hardly a 
day goes by that we don’t have car- 
loads of visitors, some from as far as 
Oregon and California, and “rubber- 
neckers” frequently cruise up the 
drive, turn around and depart. When 
stopped, they say they just wanted to 
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see what an organic farm looks like. 

As to being quiet and lonesome, 
here’s an account of what happened 
the other day: 

Early in the morning we heard one 
of the sheep baaing persistently, so 
we got up to see what was the trouble. 
Alden came back in with a new-born 
lamb not all white as snow but drip- 
ping with rain and covered with fresh 
cow dung. We washed him and dried 
him off and put him and his mother 
in a nice clean stall and then got on 
with the day’s work. 
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Whereupon we discovered the chil- 
dren had the mumps, so we had break- 
fast and did the chores. We're lazy 
farmers who think people come first, 
so we feed the family before tending 
to the animals. Since our animals are 
outdoors all year ‘round and have 
food, water and a shed, there’s really 
no hurry, and we think this four-in- 
the-morning business is another silly 
notion of orthodox agriculture. 
After chores, Alden was going for 
a load of manure and I was starting 
to make 15 loaves of organic whole- 
wheat bread for ourselves and cus- 
tomers, when our first load of visitors 
arrived a few minutes after breakfast. 
City people must get up earlier than 
farmers. This was good as the man 
is looking for a nearby farm and loves 
to help pitch manure. My house, as 
usual, was a mess, so his wife helped 
me while I started the bread. 
When that was straightened out I 
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went back to cleaning up yesterday's 
and today’s dishes. I hadn't got very 
far when the Pilgrim geese came up 
to the back door—someone had left 
the gate open. When they were put 
back it was time for another batch of 
bread to be started. Soon the dishes 
were out of the way and the house 
cleaned up and I was ready for a rest. 
But the men were home hungry and 
it was lunch time. After lunch and 
dishes done, we usually take a rest, 
so it was quiet for a while from the 
pestering of the kids. 

Nap time over my husband went 
for another load of manure and the 
friends got ready to drive back to the 
city. Then Sonja came in to tell me 
one of the steers was out, so off I 
went to the barn to grind some feed 
to lure him in. But he liked his free- 
dom better and went galloping off 
in another direction. I got after him 
and headed him back toward the pas- 





.... Every nook and job on the farm is part of her province. 
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ture, but he decided to go down the 
driveway. Finally, after much man- 
euvering by both of us I got him in 
a new pasture and put up the bars. 
There he could stay for all I cared. 
When Alden came home he could 
take over. 


Somehow I did get my bread baked 
and was glad when all the children 
were put to bed. Alden had gone 
out to the barn to get a box for mail- 
ing flour. When he came back in he 
said it looked like a fire at mother’s 
house down the hill from us. We 
both looked at the tiny light and tried 
to decide what it was and where. 
Alden thought he better go down and 
I went for my opera glasses. The 
flickering was getting bigger and in 
the glasses I saw fire coming out of 
mother’s bedroom window. Oh me! 
I flew to the phone to get the fire 
department and hoped Alden was in 
time, as my mother was quite sick 
from a smallpox vaccination. My first 
thought was of her in bed overcome 
by smoke from the fire. Wouldn’t 
you know that the telephone operator 
would be slow! 

When I got the fire department I 
ran down the hill and found that 
her awning had caught fire from an 
outside flood light. Mother and AIl- 
den had the fire out by the time I 
got down there. When the fire engines 
came, half the town came with them, 
searchlights flashing and sirens scream- 
ing. The firemen swarmed inside and 
out like a hive of bees and when 
they left we all got wimwams in our 
stomachs. What a day! 

All kinds of interesting people stop 
by to see us and we find that all of 
them are seeking the same thing— 
better nutrition through natural res- 
toration of the soil. We try to help 
everyone who comes, and so that we 
don’t get too far behind with our 
work we ask them to talk while we 
keep on with what we are doing. One 
old naturopath, on meeting mother, 
announced solemnly, “You are con- 
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stipated!” Oh well, there are all sorts 
of ways to acknowledge an introduc- 
tion. 


Some days we have a very busy 
driveway, with all sorts of cars and 
trucks coming and going. One day 
when I was trying to freeze spinach 
we seemed to have a stream of cars. 
The first was an organic gardener 
from a nearby town who wanted 
spinach for her freezer. After she 
went a truck came up filled with boys 
from the city who came after rough 
lumber for the church camp. Later 
in the day three more cars came, each 
for spinach. As usual I always stop 
to talk and take visitors out to the 
gardens to show them what we are 
doing in the organic line. I show 
them the peas coming up in thick 
straw mulch, a patch of potatoes 
mulched with straw and another with 
sawdust. Then I always have to show 
them the coolness of the soil under 
the mulch and the countless worms 
and tunnels. Then we talk of the 
wonderful life in the soil, how mar- 
velous the vegetables taste, and how 
much our health has improved since 
eating organic vegetables. 

One visitor told us she had had 
cancer and had been cured. The first 
thing her doctor told her was to 
throw out her aluminum ware or his 
treatment would have no effect. This 
was about ten years ago and she is 
still spry. Her remark about alu- 
minum made me throw out all my 
aluminum ware. Since then I have 
come across more evidence as to how 
harmful aluminum is, in cooking pans 
and baking powder, especially. 

Other visitors have told me more 
about food adulteration than I ever 
thought possible. One meat dealer 
asked us if we ate sausage or bolognas 
or other cold cuts. When I told him 
yes he told me what they were made 
of, mostly slaughterhouse wastes with 
nitrate of soda to make them look 
nice and unsmelly. You can imagine 
how fast I resolved to do away with 
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such in our diet and since then I have 
investigated more and more what goes 
into store food. 

Last fall a midwestern professor 
from an agricultural college came to 
visit us and told what he was doing 
to preach the good word so that his 
students could learn about natural 
agriculture. He doesn’t dare call the 
course organic farming, but he’s get- 
ting the right ideas across just the 
same. 

We were quite surprised one morn- 
ing about 7:30 by a loud roaring 
noise. It sounded like a huge truck 
bringing greensand or lime, which 
usually comes up early in the morn- 
ing. But this time it was an enormous 
power shovel and we hoped it was 
some kind soul coming up to load the 
manure. No such luck. The driver 
had just taken a wrong turn and on 
top of that he tore down our electric 
fence wire where it crossed the drive- 
way and never put it back. 

Another day, during the last war, 
the children came running in to tell 
us there were some strange-looking 
men coming up the driveway. Sandie 
said they had on uniforms and funny- 
looking hats. We looked for our- 
re and I got a little frightened. 

\ squad of soldiers in helmets and 
full battle equipment were just ap- 
pearing on the brink of the hill. With 
a war on, you didn’t know what to 
expect, but it turned out that they 
had lost their way, maps and all, so 
we directed them through the woods 
and all was quiet again. What a loss 
of manpower, to have all those men 
marching around playing at killing 
each other when they could have 
shelled peas instead of the enemy. 

Lonesome? Nothing to do? Well, 
I thought you might like to hear just 
a few of the things that happen to 
an organic farmer’s wife. 
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$ $s $ 


GET RICH 


© FERTILIZER $ 


QUICKLY 


YES - RICH FERTILIZER 
and TOP YIELDS 


B.C.A. means that you 


can have rich compost from waste 
materials in as little as three to five 
weeks. It is a mixed, concentrated 
composite containing a multitude of 
soil bacteria developed specifically for 
the rapid breakdown of mixed organic 
wastes. 
HERE IS WHAT IT DOES: 
e converts waste into fertilizer , helps 
regulate moisture and aeration in the soil 
e increases enzyme action , encourages 
earthworms , reduces odors in outdoor 
toilets , stimulates weak soils , builds 
valuable humus , remineralizes your soil 
e increases fruit and vegetable production 
HERE IS WHAT IT CONTAINS: 
e hormones , phosphate rock ,. bac- 
teria . minerals , trace elements 
e vitamins . peat base (all blended to 
give you the BEST activator) 


HERE IS WHAT YOU CAN USE: 
B.C.A. and any of the following wastes 
will give you a rich compost: leaves, 
grass cuttings, manure, garbage, plant 
residues, green matter, rotten fruit 
fish wastes, corn cobs, corn husks, 
chaff straw, packing house and can- 
nery wastes, and almost any other or- 
ganic waste! FREE LITERATURE 


ORCANIC PRODUCTS, Bove. F-8 
235 Halsey St., Newark, N. 


Enclosed find check or money order: please send the 
units of B. C. A. I've cheeked below: 


CF ¢ unit ($1.00 Prepaid; $1.20 W. of Miss.) 
(C) 2 units ($2.00 Prepaid: $2.40 W. of Miss.) 
(CO 6 units (34.50 Prepaid; $5.00 W. of Miss.) 
(CD 25 units ($12.50 Prepaid; $13.50 W. of Miss.) 
Free information on dealership. Each unit is enough 


for 2 to 1! ton of compost. 


Name of 
Nearest Dealer 








‘Trailing Raspberries 





Will Stop Erosion , 


Fred P. Eshbaugh 


Trailing raspberries keep woodchucks out of garden, control 
erosion and provide special occasion dish for the family. 


CCP PYRAILING raspberries? I like 

them very much. They do a 
variety of things, from keeping wood- 
chucks out of the garden to control- 
ling erosion and providing lots of 
fruit for the family.” 

Thus, Adolph Habrich, who lives 
near Pawnee City, Nebr., in the Tur- 
key Creek Soil Conservation District, 
describes this plant which is relatively 
new in the United States but is show- 
ing promise for erosion control on 
tough sites in certain areas. 

And the site for the Habrich plant- 
ing of trailing raspberries was tough 
—a barren east bank of a natural 
drainage below his farm pond, with 
soil known locally as “buckshot gum- 
bo,” in full sun most of the day and 
exposed to intense afternoon heat in 
summer. 

The 100 plants he got from the Soil 
Conservation Service in the spring of 
1938 seemed so puny, Habrich relates, 
that he didn’t have the heart to put 
them out on their own. Instead, he 
put them in his garden where in a 
single season they doubled in number 
by producing new plants at the tips. 
The following spring he planted them 
on that barren bank. 

Today the plants cover a quarter 
of an acre and would have spread 
more if it hadn’t been necessary to 
control them to prevent their en- 
croaching on the garden space. 

Habrich’s experience, and the ex- 
perience of others, gives some idea 
of the usefulness of trailing rasp- 
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berries. Apparently they are cosmo- 
politan so far as soils and site loca- 
tions are concerned, but have not 
proved adapted, in Nebraska and 
Kansas at least, in areas where there 
is less than 24 inches of annual pre- 
cipitation. They have grown well on 
poor Dakota sandstone soils in Lan- 
caster and Saunders Counties, Nebr., 
and on deep loess soils in Brown 
County, Kans. 

At the Soil Conservation Service 
nursery at Manhattan, Kans., the 
trailing raspberries have grown vigor- 
ously in deep sandy soils, and in a 
gully planting of note—on the Dubach 
Brothers farm near Blair, Kans., co- 
operating with the Doniphan Soil 
Conservation District—the raspberries 
are rooted in deep Knox loess. 

This land is steeply rolling and 
subject to severe erosion but is con- 
sidered one of the better orchard soils 
in Kansas. One hundred trailing 
raspberry plants were set out in 1942 
in an active gully on the Dubach farm 
along with several hundred black lo- 
cust and catalpa seedlings. 

No attention was given to this 
planting, but the plants thrived and 
spread in nearly full shade beneath 
the locust and catalpa trees. They 
also have crept out into the open 
along the gully banks and are mov- 
ing up the gully. 

Although the gully is still active 
above where the planting was made, 
it has been checked effectively in the 
planted area. 
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One of the wildlife-area plantings 
was made in 1942 by J. C. McGill, a 
cooperator with the Lancaster Soil 
Conservation District, at his farm 
near Waverly, Nebr. Two hundred 
trailing raspberry plants were set as 
an outside border on the south and 
west of a wildlife area that is fenced 
out of a brome-grass pasture. This 
is also a tough site, since the farm 
has a Dakota sandstone outcrop, and 
the fenced area has a mixture of hard- 
woods, shrubs, and conifers. 


The trailing raspberry plants have 
spread into a belt about 30 feet wide 
around the wildlife area and are mov- 
ing inside it among hackberry, buf- 
faloberry, sandcherry, buckthorn, ash, 
mulberry, and cedar. Nor have the 
raspberry plants shown any inclina- 
tion to retreat before brome grass. 

A native of Japan, trailing rasp- 
berry was first introduced into the 
United States in 1929 by P. H. Dorsett 
and J. W. Morse, explorers of the di- 
vision of plant exploration and intro- 
duction of the Bureau of Plant In- 
dustry. It is a true trailing red rasp- 
berry, correctly identified as Rubus 
parvifolius, or crimson-flowered trail- 
ing raspberry. The fruit is attractive 
in color, size, and flavor. There is 
little or no bloom on the fruit, which 
closely resembles that of a dewberry 
(trailing blackberry) in the darker- 
fruited strains. 

Soon after its introduction in test- 
ing stations in Maryland and North 
Carolina, plants were distributed to 
nurseries in many localities for ob- 
servation and testing. It was hoped 
by recipients of the early allocations 
that they had at last been freed of the 
worry and care of producing an ac- 
ceptable raspberry for general use 
outside the recognized commercial 
berry-growing districts. 

There were several qualities on 
which to base these hopes. The plant 
is hardy, shade and sun-tolerant, vigor- 
ous, free from disease, and it will grow 
in a wide range of soils and under 
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variable rainfall and temperature 
conditions. It roots from the tips of 
canes. Under undisturbed field con- 
ditions, it spreads rapidly and forms 
a dense cover for protection of soil 
and wildlife. 

Two employees of the Soil Con- 
servation Service, L. E. Smedley at 
Pawnee City and D. E. Hutchinson 
of Lincoln, pioneered in planting 
trailing raspberry for soil conserva- 
tion in this region. Miss Eva M. Mc- 
Millen, home economist at Kansas 
State College, conducted tests on the 
quality of the fruit. She made pie, 
tarts, jam, jelly, and juice and also 
served fresh fruit. These all got a 
high rating from a testing committee 
in the home-economics department. 

Experiences with trailing raspberry 
supply no indication that it can equal 
grasses and kudzu as a soil cover, but 
it certainly has special uses in local- 
ities where it is adapted. Nor are 
large plantings needed to supply fruit 
for a family. A small area of waste- 
land, a gully in a pasture, a nook 
near the farmstead, part of the area 
around a fenced pond, a_ border 
along a windbreak, will do. 

Spacing of plants can be varied to 
fit the planter’s equipment, especially 
if the planting is to be cultivated for 
a year or more. In general, a 6-by-6- 
foot spacing of the plants will produce 
a good cover in 2 or 3 years. But an 
even wider spacing may be used, since 
the canes, which may be somewhat 
branched, often extend 6 to 8 feet 
from the crown. 

Some observers have reported poor 
fruit production from trailing rasp- 
berry plants. This may be due to a 
combination of factors, such as he- 
redity, late freezes, poor pollination 
conditions, dry weather, or low plant 
vigor. To avoid hereditary causes, it 
is best to use only plants grown from 
the seed from proved sources. Plants 
from Willard, N. C., were used for 
the foundation stock at the Soil Con- 
servation Service nursery at Manhat- 
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« Authoritative, enjoyable, written 
or recommended by 


Pay Dirt by J. I. Rodale. This is 
still the Bible of the organ- 
ic method, containing the 
specific information nec- 
essary to be a good organi- 
culturist, 252 pp. $3.00 


The Healthy Hunzas by J. I. 
Rodale. These people are 
astoundingly healthy be- 
cause of the way they raise 
their food. Full details for 
applying the Hunza meth- 
ods. 263 pp., illust. $3.00 


Stone Mulching in the Garden by 
J. I. Rodale. A new in- 
vention in gardening! An 
authoritative guide to the 
use of stones and rocks 
for obtaining greater yields 
and healthier plants. Illus- 


trated, 164 pp. $3.00 


Memoirs of a Rose Man: Tales 
from Breeze Hill by J. 
Horace McFarland, Horti- 
cultural ideas and personal 
reminiscences of America’s 
greatest champion of the 
rose. Many ‘full-page pho- 
tos, 160 pp. Now $1.75 


Farmers of 40 Centuries by F. H. 
King. Shows dozens of 
ways used by the Chinese 
to make compost. Over 
200 photos giving valuable 
ideas for gardening and 
farming. 384 pp. $3.50 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


The Organic Farmer 
Dept. F-8 


Emmaus, Pa. 
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tan, Kans., from which have come 
the plants distributed to soil conser- 
vation districts in the Northern Great 
Plains. No shy bearing due to he- 
redity has been experienced with 
them. 

A few general statements, by way 
of summary: 


1. Trailing raspberry is not too 
particular about soil fertility and will 
grow on a wide range of soils east of 
the 24-inch rainfall line. 

2. Initial plantings require some 
form of cultivation for at least 2 years 
in order to compete with other vege- 
tation. 

3. The plant is moderately shade- 
tolerant and will grow underneath 
and along the edges of tree and shrub 
rows. 

4. Established plantings provide 
excellent ground cover and are es- 
pecially useful in wildlife areas in 
providing nesting and feeding places 
for birds and small game. 

5. The fruit is of acceptable qual- 
ity and is suitable for making pie, 
jelly, jam, tarts, and fresh dessert. 

6. The plant is quite resistant to 
bramble diseases and is not greatly 
damaged by insects and rodents. 

7. New plants may be obtained 
from seed or from cane tips covered 
with soil in midsummer. 

8. Old plantings, if renovated, 
may regain vigor and fruit produc- 
tion. Renovation is accomplished by 
cutting out old canes, thinning plants, 
applying fertilizer if needed, and fre- 
quent tillage after plowing between 
rows, up to the time canes start root- 
ing. 

It is entirely possible that natural 
segregation or local adaptation may 
occur over a period of years to add 
strains that may have wider adapt- 
ability than the present strains. This 
would be desirable, since the perform- 
ance of trailing raspberry indicates 
that it could well be used to a greater 
extent. 
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Texas Strikes Organic Matter 
(Continued from page 23) 


giant moldboard plows, similar to the 
one pictured and similar to those used 
in California. The plow cuts a fur- 
row 42 inches deep and 30 inches 
wide. However, the plow leaves the 
land in ridges, requiring extra work 
to prepare the land for planting. 
Deep plowing also has created a 
stir of interest among Soil Conserva- 
tion circles. When subsurface loams 
of 17 to 20 per cent clay are brought 
to the surface, the cloddy condition 
reduces wind erosion almost entirely. 
It’s the far sighted farmer who is 
taking the strides in deep plowing. 
He’s the one who is using new organic 
matter as a base for his farming foun- 
dation. Most of them know that even 
a shallow rooted crop will send deep 
roots if the soil is loose and fertile. 
And a deeper root system means more 
production with less mining of the 


surface soils. 


Missourians to Meet, 
Discuss Soil Failure 
Reprinted from the Commercial Appeal 
Alarmed at the gradual decrease in 
productivity of the soil in the state’s 
cotton belt, the Missouri Cotton Pro- 
ducers Association will sponsor a 
meeting at the Sikeston Experiment 
Station in an effort to determine the 
causes and take steps to correct them. 
“In cotton production alone the 
yield has dropped as much as 100 
pounds per acre during the last 10 
years,” Ronnie F. Greenwell, execu- 
tive vice-president of the group de- 
clared. “Something definitely has hap- 
pened to the land, causing it to lose 
fertility in spite of various conserva- 
tion practices,” he explained. “We 
have more trouble getting satisfactory 
stands, and insect damage is greater 
and more frequent than in past 
years.” 
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Attn. 


For every gardener and farmer 
who reads the Scriptures, here 
is a reverent and inspiring book 










Farming & Gardening 
in the Bible 


naw By Alastair 1, Mackay 


In hundreds of beautifully retold anecdotes 
and quoted passages from the Scriptures, Com- 
mander MacKay presents the agricultural back- 
ground of the ancient peoples of the Middle 
East, their horticulture, their cattle, their or- 
chards, their vineyards. Fascinatingly recreates 
the rural background of ancient Hebrew life. 
280 pp. $3.00 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-8, Emmaus, Pa. 
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a CAN IT BE D 
PREVENTED 


“4 By J. 1. RODALE 









The 13 articles which ran in recent 
issues of Organic Gardening have 
now heen collected into handy book- 
let form. Here are the startling facts 
on how cancer is caused and how it 
may be prevented. 

Buy a copy for permanent refer- 
ence—give copies to your cherished 
friends. 96 pp. 50 cents 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-8, Emmaus, Pa. 








YOU CAN REACH THOUSANDS OF 
NEW CUSTOMERS THROUGH THIS 
COMPLETE MAILING LIST OF THE 
HEALTH FOOD INDUSTRY OF U. S. 
1900 names of Health Food Stores, Agents, Jobbers, 
arranged aiphabetically by state and city. You will 
find this list a gold mine in locating new distribu- 
tion channels for your products. Price only $10.00 


postpaid. 
THE HEALTH CGUILD 
117 West 48th Street Dept. 100 New York City 
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Prevention 
magazine 


Arr plastic dishes a health hazard? 
YES! For full details, see the August 
issue of Prevention, edited by J. I. 
Rodale. /t’s the newest concept in 
health publications. 


The August issue also uncovers 
the dangers that lurk in many com- 
mon foods and home remedies. It 
includes a timely report on a spe- 
cial vitamin that is a 100 per cent 
preventive of seasickness! These are 
only a few of the vital topics dis- 
cussed authoritatively. 

A year’s subscription is $3, two years $5, 
three years $7, five years $10.50. You need 
send no money—jot your choice on a post- 
card and you will be billed. Write to: 


Prevention, Box F-8, Emmaus, Pa. 











Order your copy today! 


THE LIVING SOIL 
by Lady Eve Balfour 


FRESH and valuable review of 
the principles that underlie 
the organic method, with special 
emphasis on the research linking 
food, health, and the soil. 
Packed with striking data, fasci- 
nating to read. 270 pages; 38 photo- 
graphs. $4.00 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-8, Emmaus, Pa. 








NATURAL ROCK PHOSPHATE 


FINELY GROUND FROM HIGH-TEST 
WESTERN PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Ideal for Organie farming and gardening. 
Western Farm Chemical Company 
Box 217 Walnut Grove, California 


Distributed in Southern California by Plant Food 
Corporation, 3711 Medford St., Los Angeles 63, Calif. 








DETJEN ELECTROCUTING FLY 
SCREENS AND FLY TRAPS 
provide an automatic, efficient and sanitary method 
of fly control, without using poisonous insecticides. | 


Write For Free Information Today! 


DETJEN CORPORATION 


Electrocuting Fly Sereen Division 


303 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
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‘Reclamation 
and 


Soil Fertility . 


Raymond P. Day 


NOTE: 
made by Mr. Day before the annual meeting 


(This article is based on a speech 


of the American Academy of Applied Nutri- 
tion and the American Anti-Arthritis Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, Cal.) 


ESTERN agriculture contains 

other elements besides natural 
rainfall, luck, and the indiscriminate 
application of low-nutritive fertilizers. 
Western agriculture first of all means 
irrigation, and the whole organic con- 
cept applies because of the importance 
of water retention in the soils, in ad- 
dition to the more-well-known attri- 
butes of the organic theory. 

Western agriculture carries a tre- 
mendous load of responsibility. Mass- 
es of people are moving west. Their 
future well-being, their resistance to 
the degenerative diseases, their very 
life depends on nutritive factors which 
originate in the soil. 

Water is the most important com- 
ponent of western agriculture, because 
western agriculture generally requires 
irrigation of some kind. Even before 
ANY kind of agriculture can be prac- 
ticed—organic or chemical—moisture 
must in many cases be brought arti- 
ficially to the thirsty acres. 

Over the years, irrigation has grown 
up from simple stream diversions to 
complex multi-purpose projects. No 
longer is it possible for a farmer to 
make these simple irrigation diver- 
sions. Those sites were used up long 
ago. The western farmer today must 
depend in large measure on water 
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supplied by his individual irrigation 
district. 

But in spite of all the present uses 
of water, and regardless of all conser- 
vation and development measures we 
have taken to date, over a billion acre 
feet of water wastes to the sea every 
year from the Mississippi, the Colo- 
rado, the Rio Grande, and several 
other rivers with less familiar names. 
The wastage of water right here in 
California, in the northern part of 
the state, is frightful. 

It seems inevitable, to me, that this 
tremendous water resource at present 
unused will some day reach full de- 
velopment. It will if our population 
continues to grow and shift westward. 
And the more I study the close rela- 
tionship between soil and water and 
health, the more fervent is my hope 
that this great water development pro- 
gram will be based on those factors. 

A great misconception is the em- 
phasis on acreage instead of produc- 
tivity of quality foods. You know 
better than I do the danger in that 
kind of assumption. The productivity 
of any area, and the quality of that 
production, must play a more impor- 
tant role in future irrigation design. 
As things now stand, many an irriga- 
tion project is tied much closer to 
regional committees than it is to agri- 
cultural or nutritional values. 

Also, there has been very little con- 
sideration given to the possible effects 
on a project of various types of ground 
covers, silting or erosion of topsoil, 
the probability of atomic-developed 
electric power, artificial weather con- 
trol, or human health. You would be 
astonished to know how many en- 
gineers, some in quite high places, 
are resisting the advanced thinking of 
their leaders who now admit agricul- 
ture’s importance. These engineers 
can’t think beyond their slide rules 
and supercritical velocity formulas. 


And it is entirely possible that many 
reclamation projects under urgent 
consideration today are luxury items 
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The Farmer 


(including The Gardener) 
THE JOURNAL OF ORGANIC HUSBANDRY 
Illustrated Quarterly 
Britain's organic journal with a world appeal. 


@ Regular articles by leading exponents of organic 
farming and gardening in all parts of the world 


@ Natural treatment of human and animal disease 


Edited on the farm by NEWMAN TURNER, author 
of FERTILITY FARMING (Faber) 264 pages, 44 
plates. $2.50 postpaid. Take advantage of the ex 
change rate and subscribe now $1.00 a year post free 
or 1 year subscription to The Farmer and 1 copy 


Fertility Farming for $3.00 


THE FARMER, Goosegreen Farm, Bridgwater 
Somerset, England 


TRY CRM FEED SUPPLEMENT! 


Conditions poultry and animals by sup- 

plying the mineral deficiencies of or- 

dinary diet. 

Stimulates complete utilization of nu- 

tritional values. 

Promotes better health, disease resis- 

tance, and larger yield. 

Hundreds of unsolicited testimonials. 

Write for pamphlet and 3 oz. trial size 

at $1.75 or 2/2 Ibs. at $4.75 postpaid. 
COLAN RANCH MINERALS 


Box 670, Rte. 2 Sonoma, California 


COMPOST AS 
YOU WANT IT 


@ SCREENED 
@ SHREDDED 
@ GROUND 
@ MIXED 
ro @ PILED 


















Rocks, trash separated. 
Grinds manure and tough organic 
matter through rolling screens, wet or dry. 
Screens soil fine as wanted through per- 
forated screens. Free compost circular. 


Dept. C 
W-W GRINDER CORP. wichita. kansas 














in view of our economic resources and 
the present troubled state of world 
affairs. Those same projects might be 
built better, 50 years from now. 

I would like to see more correlated 
research regarding the practical pos- 
sibility of working land to improve 
production and nutritive value of 
crops. Are better financial rewards 
possible when crops are grown which 
promote better human health? If so, 
the American farmer may once again 
become independent. 

The control of water and use of 
soil must revert to the man on the 
land. Truly efficient use of these vital 
resources can come only through the 
enthusiasm of a great many individu- 
als. As the situation now stands, we’re 
covering the few good damsites we 





have with costly dams, and we’re let- 
ting them silt in through bad farming 
practices. It’s a cancerous thing. Re- 
member it, and do something about it 
in your community. 

On a community basis, some of the 
great gaps in reclamation can be 
closed. Individual farmers can begin 
to control water where it falls, and 
that’s vital in the west. They can start 
to restore and increase the organic 
content of their soil. The construc- 
tion of small detention reservoirs and 
dams can be accelerated right at home. 
Use your local consulting engineers 
and work with nature to retard the 
geological erosion processes. 

You can do much. And when you've 
done it, your reward will be a com- 
munity of happier, healthier people. 





Get Your Neighbor 


Doing I tl 


START OTHERS ON THE ROAD TO 


Better Farming Without Chemicals 
The Organic Farmer will be glad to send you 25 or 50 free sub- 








scription booklets that you can use to induce your friends to subscribe. 
Through a coded coupon we can trace every subscription to your efforis 
and pay you a commission for it. Request them from The Organic 
! Farmer, Dept. A, Emmaus, Pa. 
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'* The Strange 


Waste 
of Our Sewage ; 


Walter Slavik 


Federal Security Agency Public Health Service 


Ox of the greatest of American 
wastes is sewage sludge. 

Sewage treatment plants generally 
have trouble disposing of their sludge. 
Farmers hauled away but 100,000 tons 
in 1948, according to the Department 
of Agriculture—only a fraction of one 
per cent of the amount available. 
Only a handful of sewage plants sell 
it; all others (more than 6,000) pay 
to have it taken away, usually to low 
land, sometimes even by tugboat out 
into the ocean. Or they burn it. 
Nearly 20 million tons are destroyed 
annually. 

Yet extensive tests by agricultural 
experiment stations have proven that 
sludge is an excellent fertilizer cap- 
able of stepping up crop yields as 
much as 20 per cent. It equals tank- 
age, cottonseed meal or dried blood as 
a source of organic nitrogen. 

Actual tests of sludge as a fertilizer 
have demonstrated that heavy appli- 
cations can make nearly worthless 
farmland produce normal crops in 
two or three years. 

The coinmercial fertilizer industry 
freely acknowledges its worth. The 
trade magazine American Fertilizer 
states that “activated sludge because 
of its good qualities as an organic ni- 
trogen carrier and fertilizer condi- 
tioner, is ideally adapted” to fill the 
shortage of organic fertilizer materials. 

Sludge contains not only nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash (the “big 
three” of commercial fertilizers) but 
20 trace elements vital for plant 
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YOU WILL SAVE LABOR COSTS WITH A 
KEMP 


POWER SOIL AND COMPOST SHREDDER 


Labor is costly and getting scarce. A KEMP 
Power Soil and Compost Shredder saves up to 
90% of hand time and labor in mixing any 
type of soil and fertilizer. Adjustable for soil 
texture. 

The more thoroughly 
mixed and aerated re- 
ults produce a greater 
yield. Growing better 
stock, plus the savings 
on labor quickly pays 
for your KEMP. 

2 to 20 cu. yds. per 
hour capacity — priced 
from $110. You'll find 
Can be furnished with the KEMP that suits 


large pulley to oper- 7 <1 
ate from power-take- YOUF needs. Write to 








off. day. 
KEMP MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 6 1027 E. 20th St. Erie, Pa. 





{ Organic 
Senlenien 


It’s a beautiful 64-page monthly maga- 
zine, profusely illustrated, which con- 
tains many articles on how to increase 
the vitamins in your vegetables and the 
beauty of your flowers, without the 
use of chemical fertilizers or poison 
sprays. Use only materials obtainable 
free or at nominal cost! 

Order your subscription NOW and be 
ready for summer gardening. A year’s 
subscription is $3, two years $5, three 
years $7, five years $10.50. Send no 
money—jot your choice on a postcard 
and you will be billed. Write to Organic 
Gardening, Box F-8, Emmaus, Pa. 


C HELP HELP! By 


The ‘“‘house out back”’ calling! ActivO 
can cure it of unpleasantness. Just 
sprinkle over waste. Odors reduced 
or eliminated. Waste converted into 
ash-like fertilizer-humus. $2.00 size 
good for many months’ treatment... = 
ActivO is also amazingly useful for NO ODOR / 
making compost, activating soils and 

lawns, feeding potted plants, growing mushrooms, etc. 
Immensely valuable for all organic FARMING or GAR- 











DENING; indispensable in sheet composting. Send for com- 
plete free details. Liberal-quantity sizes of AetivO, only 


$1. and $2., p’pd 
Dealers or 
Benson- Maclean 
Box 22, 
Bridgeton, Indiana 
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growth such as calcium, magnesium, 
iron and copper. 

But more important still, this by- 
product of the sewer works usually 
consists of 40 per cent humus. 

Intelligent farmers and gardeners 
know the value of humus, which per- 
mits air and water to reach growing 
roots. It has a marvelous water-hold- 
ing capacity, lightens heavy clay’soils, 
and improves light sandy ones—and, 
most important of all, contains bene- 
ficial bacteria that help make the min- 
erals in the soil available to plants, 
because it is organic. 

Humus has still another valuable 
characteristic, according to organic 
farmers and gardeners. It helps make 
plants resistant to disease. 

There are several reasons why sludge 
is not generally used. The fear of dis- 
ease is one. However, health authori- 





Data on Man's Best Friends 


THE FRUIT ORCHARD edited by J. |. Rodale 

Practical hints, unusual data on fruit growing. 

65¢ 

TEN TRUSTWORTHY TROPICAL TREES by John 

C. Gifford. Includes the lime, coconut, guava, 
avocado and mango. 5 . $1 


TREE CROPS by j. Russell Smith. An inspiring 

book on trees yielding crops as animal food. 

75¢ 

Total value $2.40 

®F Booklets may be purchased indi- 

vidually at the above prices. But if 

you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $1.90, a saving of 20%| 

Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 

Send for complete list and special bargain offers. 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-8, Emmaus, Pa. 


ties have pronounced treated sewage 
sludge sufficiently free of harmful bac- 
teria to be used with “reasonable 
safety.” But they advise against appli- 
cation on vegetables eaten raw like 
lettuce or spinach. 

One way of making sewage sludge 
perfectly safe is to dry it with heat. 
Heat-drying, says the Sewage Works 
Association official manual on the uti- 
lization of sludge, assures “practically 
complete destruction of all pathogenic 
organisms. 

But nearly any aged sludge will be 
relatively free of disease-producing 
bacteria. All it needs is enough time 
for nature to do its work. Light, air 
and water do the trick, as they always 
have ever since the beginning of life 
on earth. Treatment only hastens 
this natural process. 

If the qualification “reasonably 
safe” arouses any doubt about the ad- 
visability of using sludge, don’t forget 
that the water we drink is only “rea- 
sonably safe,” too. There is no such 
thing in life as 100 per cent purity or 
safety except in the laboratory test 
tube. 

Certain farmers—a few—have been 
fertilizing their crops with sewage 
sludge. To date, no case has ever 
arisen of any sickness traceable to its 
use. The same cannot be said of our 
tap water, which everyone uses with- 
out fear. 

Another possible explanation for 
the slow acceptance of sludge as a fer- 
tilizer is our inherited prejudice— 
“esthetic distaste,” as sewage plant 
operators call it. 

Some outmoded beliefs have great 
staying power; they even get intrench- 





@ Laden with wealth of soil-building bacteria 





—$55.00. 


ORGANO 


COMPOSTED — BLENDED — ORGANIC 
ALL ORGANIC SOIL CONDITIONER 


@ A food styled after Mother Nature’s own method. 
14 Ib. sample size, postpaid—50 cents; 10 Ibs. postpaid 
to 150 miles—$1.35, to 300 miles—$1.50, and over 600 
miles—$2.00; 100 Ibs., F.0.B..—$4.50; Ton, F.0.B., 


@ Balanced with minerals and trace elements 


ORGANO COMPOST PLANT 


Stephens City, Virginia 
(Western Pa. Sales Branch: Harmony, Pa.) 
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ol nected with the soil was once thought may be responsible for the general 
ble “dirty.” A Victorian-age female would non-use of sludge. In Rochester, New 
oli- never think of “soiling” her hands York, a city official put it this way: 
7 by contact with the earth. (But how “As long as sewage treatment officials 
often did Victorian ladies take a_ themselves tell the farmers that the 
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Ily It was unsanitary, she said; she pre- they will not only haul it away but 
alte ferred her privy outdoors. , will pay a price for it. 
Toilets in the house are obviously Most sewage plants will give away 
iis more sanitary than the old-fashioned sludge to anyone willing to haul it 
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enjoy 24 hour automatic 


er thermostatic heat 


ur AMAZING FUEL SAVINGS . . . actual records of users 
h- coast to coast prove ASHLEY WOOD HEATERS save up 
to 50% and more on fuel bills. Heating capacity is al- 
most unbelievable . . . many furnish comfort for entire 
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ne homes, stores, schools. 

MORE COMFORT .. . ASHLEY pro- 

at vides convenient 24-hour heat, con- 
trolled by thermostat. You should 
build but one fire a season, re-fuel 

7 on average every 12 hours, remove 

h- MODELS ashes on average every 10 days. 


AND _ NO WORRY ... time-tested, proven 
ASHLEY burns all woods success- 

fully. Hard wood recommended. Safe, 
clean-burning. 

See your ASHLEY dealer today, or write for free literature. If no dealer 
near you, we ship direct from nearby warehouse. Dealerships available. 


Dealers write AUTOMATIC WOOD STOVE CO. a 
BOX R-1 COLUMBIA,S.C. 
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sludge have purposely minimized its 
worth so as not to spoil a good thing 
for themselves. 

The facts show that regardless of 
what sewage plant operators and 
farmers say about sludge certain farm- 
ers have been getting it year after 
year in increasing amounts. 

The organic nitrogen in sludge 
runs from one and one-half to six per 
cent. Cow manure has about four per 
cent. But the fact that sludge, like 
manure, is living rather than inert 
like a commercial fertilizer, gives it 
far greater value than its mere NPK 
(nitrogen, phosphorus and_ potash) 
content. 

The spread of information of this 
kind is slow, but progress is inevitable. 
Take general sanitation, which bears 
directly on the subject of sludge. Ori- 
ginally the sanitary facilities in this 
country were only those offered to a 
friend of mine touring Mexico who 
wanted toilet facilities. “Si, senor,” 
exclaimed the innkeeper, throwing 
open the back door to reveal the open 
country behind the inn: “Todo el 
mundo, senor!” The whole world 
was his to use. 

In the United States, however, 
privies were built which took less 
liberty with sanitation and offered 
privacy as well, and our growing cities 
constructed closed drains or “sewers” 
for domestic waste. But as more waste 








WORM SECRETS REVEALED 
NOW IN SECOND EDITION 


complete story of farming 
with earthworms 

CONTENTS: Advertised worms vs. Native 
Earthworms; The worm composting pit: 
Kinds of manures, how much and why; Pre- 
paring fodder materials for worm compost- 
ing; Sawdust and leaves, some good, some 
bad; Lug boxes taboo and why; Don’t 
“Plant’’ worms in soil and why; Chlorinated 
water, good or bad?; Hatchery method of 
worming farm or garden; Attracting mass 
emigration of Native Earthworms; Acid 
neutral or alkali, which?; Holding the proper 
pH; Why worms leave beds on rainy nights 
and how to stop them; Pest control and 
many other problems fully treated. 

fests that will save you money. Send Dollar 

0: 


Worm Secrets Revealed 
Box 22, B Alab. 
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entered the rivers, it was found neces- 
sary to purify the water for drinking. 
The first effective filter plant in the 
United States was installed about 1875 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. By 1900 about 
2 million people had a treated public 
water supply, and by 1916, 20 million. 
Today about 16,000 waterworks sup- 
ply 100 million people; the rest get 
their water from home wells or from 
other untreated source. 

The treatment of sewage, however, 
has lagged. The waste from only a 
little over a third—56 million—of our 
155 million population is treated to- 
day before being dumped into rivers 
and bays. About 35 million more have 
sewer facilities but no treatment 
plants. The remaining 64 million 
have no facilities or live in the coun- 
try and use old-fashioned privies, cess- 
pools or septic tanks. 

The Washington, D. C., Blue Plains 
sewage plant disposes of its sludge by 
dumping it miles away at Lorton Re- 
formatory, at a cost of $2 a ton. At 
this rate, the American taxpayer is 
paying at least $40 million yearly to 
get rid of something that could be 
processed and retailed for perhaps 
$500 million. 

Doubling the 20 million tons a year 
now wasted, to include the sludge in 
the sewage dumped directly into 
rivers, lakes and bays by cities without 
treatment plants, makes an imposing 
sum even by present day standards: 
Nearly a billion dollars a year. 

Sludge could convert hundreds of 
thousands of acres of rundown land 
in eastern United States into fertile 
farms. 

Its widespread use could transform 
a mounting menace to our health— 
untreated sewage now polluting our 
rivers, lakes and bays—into a lasting 
national asset. 

Much has been said and is being 
written about the waste of our natural 
resources, but. none can match the 
amazing example of our unused sew- 
age sludge. 
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Viemos To Farmers 





Congressional Investigation 
Produces Interesting Testimony 


Chemical caponization of roosters 
was discussed recently before the 
congressional committee investigating 
chemicals in food. The following re- 
port of the testimony is reprinted 
from The Poultryman magazine: 

Dr. Robert K. Enders, of Swarth- 
more College’s department of zoology, 
has urged Congress to ban the produc- 
tion of hormone-treated poultry. He 
admitted that he couldn’t give con- 
clusive proof of the danger to humans, 
but contended that neither can any- 
body prove that it’s not harmful. 

“Since there is some positive evi- 
dence of its harmfulness,” Dr. Enders 
declared, “I believe that the use of 
this synthetic hormone in food should 
be prohibited until more research has 
been done by disinterested men.” 

Dr. S. A. Asdell, professor of ani- 
mal physiology, New York College of 
Agriculture, said that he didn’t think 
anybody would suffer “untoward ef- 
fects” from eating treated poultry. But 
he cautioned that no tests have been 
made to determine the effects of eat- 
ing treated poultry over a long period. 

The Food and Drug Administration 
permits interstate sale of the stilbes- 
trol pellets under specified conditions. 
Manufacturers must print instructions 
for the buyer to implant the pellet in 
the neck of the bird, a measure aimed 
at protecting the consumer from eat- 
ing the residue. 

In testifying earlier this year, Dr. 
T. C. Byerly, head of the Animal 
Husbandry Division of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, told investigators 
that any residue that consumers might 
eat would be so small as to be neg- 
ligible. 

Four witnesses prepared testimony 
for this week’s hearing. All agreed that 
in large enough doses stilbestrol might 
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FOR RESULTS PLUS 


USE ACTUMUS 


Seseeeaeeeeeeeaaaaae 
The simplest way of applying = 100% ba 
anic method and it is fool-pr On 
ng crops apply ACTUMUS a ‘tauid solution 
from drums or barrels from a truck or thru 
the irrigation system. This will boost the 
crops and all organic materials in the soil. 
For 2nd crops or later sowings and plantings 
spread dry ACTUMUS Sons grooves. Place 
seeds or plants right on it before covering 
with soil. If soil dry, water with a solu- 
tion of ACTUMUS. Odorless. mMnot burn. 
ACTUMUS all by itself is sufficient. No 
other materials needed. Try it and convince 
yourself. 

Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaeae 
VY4-lb—$1.25, Ye-lb—$2.25,  1-ib—$4.25, 
-lb—$17.50 a-~ In BULK 20-ib—$48, 
100-Ib— ye, discounts to Com- 
mercial 38... Write for free 
information to: 

ORGANIC SUPPLIES 


P.O.B. 820 Pittsfield, Mass. 
LUCKIE ORGANIC GARDENS 
Sumneytown Pike Kulpsville, Pa. 


Dealers’ & Distributors’ enquiries to: 
FOREIGN PRODUCTS CORP. 
1270 Broadway New York 1 








ROTOTILLER 
_ OWNERS 


AUTOMATIC DRIVES snstetin’ 
on your rototiller; the operator is able 
turn the machine VERY easy with ONE hand 
KA tf, ft, Ss 4 ves 
‘free’ one wheel or the other when turn is 
started and lock the ‘free’ wheel into FOR- 
WARD driving position when turn is com- 
pleted and BOTH wheels drive forward until 
another turn is started. The “Hard-to-stop” 
B1-6 and B1-7A models can be 
‘On-the-spot’ when the rototiller is equipped 
with AUTOMATIC DRIVES. Rototillers with 
reverse a units — under their engine 
power, all operator has to do is to 
operate the FORWARD and REVERSE speed 
lever and follow the handlebars around. Oil 
leaks from sides of the transmission case can 
be stopped with our special oil seals if in- 
stalled with the DRIVES. For literature or 
demonstration see your local rototiller dealer 
or write to 


AUTOMATIC DRIVE CO. 
P. O. Box 555 Saginaw, Mich. 
DEALERSHIPS open in good territory. 














WATCH ~©@ 
THIS SPACE 


For announcement of our 
mineralized and enriched 
goat’s milk... . 





Healthful and déit- 
cious from goats 
raised organically. 
Write for more im 
formation. 





Capri-Lee Dairy 


Pennsburg &. D., 

















® BUY IN BULK 


At these Anti-Inflation Prices 


EXCLUSIVE! 






Brewers Yeast 
with A.P.F. Vitcmin B-12 


5 Ib. bulk $5.00 | Ib. $1.25 
8 oz. trial jar $.75 


This yeast is derived from genuine Brewing opera 
tions, from malt, hops, and barley. Superior to 
the usually sold unnatural primary yeasts grown 
on ammonia and sugar. Schiff Bio Brand Brewer's 
Yeast is an excellent source of natural B-Complex 
and has the exclusive feature of being fortified 
with extra vitamin B-12, the A. P. F. factor. 
This makes its protein more available and bio- 
logically much more nutritive. 


drailable at Better Health Food Stores. If 
none near you, we will ship postpaid direct. 


SCHIFF BIO BRANDS 


Jersey City Dept. OF-8 New Jersey 














Booklets for a Green Thumb 
and Four Green Fingers 


LEAVES AND WHAT THEY DO by Heinrich 
Meyer. For every gardener and plant lover. 45¢ 
WEEDS AND WHAT THEY TELL by Ehrenfried 
Pfeiffer. Discusses hundreds of weeds com- 
mon to farm, orchard and garden. : $1.00 
EDIBLE PLANTS OF THE POND AND WATER 
CARDEN by G. L. Wittrock. A wonderful in- 
structor for the nature-lover and fisherman. 50¢ 
ANIMALS AND THE GARDENER by Richard 
Headstrom Animals and insects that are 
friends and foes to the gardener. : 35¢ 
LUTHER BURBANK by Roger W. Smith. In- 
teresting reading about plant breeding and the 
important contributions of this great horticul- 
tural pioneer. 35¢ 
Total value $2.65 
BF Booklets may be purchased indi- 
vidually at the above prices. But if 
you order the entire packet you pay 
ONLY $2.10, a saving of 20%! 


Postage prepaid when cash accompanies order 
Send for complete list and special bargain offers 


The Organic Farmer, Box F-8, Emmaus, Pa. 


of oreanic FARMINGE 

OF ORGANIC bres 
ActivO makes rich, activated compost-ferti- 
lizer quicker, better, easier, cheaper, from 
waste, leaves, garbage, etc (reduces gar- 
bage without odor!) Activates, conditions 
anc sweetens soils Many other uses. Or- 
ganic. Bacterial. Odorless. Trial size for 
425-Ib. compost. No. 71-1025, $1, 1400 lb 
size. No. 71-1030, $2 


SEARS, ROEBUCK G COMPANY Catalogs; Stores 














be dangerous for humans, but they 
had conflicting ideas about the possi- 
ble effects of eating treated chickens. 

Dr. Robert B. Greenblatt, Medical 
College of Georgia, said that he didn”t 
think it would hurt anyone to eat 
“small amounts” of sex hormones. He 
said that only small amounts of hor- 
mones ordinarily would be present in 
the meat of treated chickens. How- 
ever, he said that the neck of a treated 
bird probably would contain one-half 
of an unabsorbed pellet—a “moderate- 
ly large’ dosage. 

Dr. Asdell stated that scientists had 
not yet determined how much of the 
drug remains in the flesh of hormon- 
ized birds, nor how much of the hor- 
mone it takes to affect normal func- 
tions of humans. He said no tests 
have been made to determine the el- 
fects of eating small quantities—such 
as are present in poultry—over a long 
period. 

The New York scientist said that 
if there were any effects from the 
hormone, he would expect men en- 
gaged in processing treated birds to 
show them before people who eat the 
birds. This is so, he pointed out, be- 
cause the hormones can be absorbed 
through the skin if they are applied in 
fats and oils. However, he said, com- 
plaints do not seem to have arisen in 
processing plants. 

Also preparing testimony for the 
committee was Dr. Carl G. Hartman, 
director of the Ortho Research Foun- 
dation’s physiology division, Raritan, 
N. Y. He expressed some concern that 
the housewife might get the unabsorb- 
ed portion of the pellet into her 
cookery. 

The House Judiciary Committee is 
currently considering bills to pay dam- 
age claims to mink ranchers who main- 
tain that their mink stopped begetting 
baby minks because of a diet of hor- 
monized heads and necks, fed on the 
advice of the Agriculture Department. 
USDA officials have long suspected 
that it was not the stilbestrol treated 
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v= chicken heads that caused the trouble, trees showed marked improvement of 
hey . : 
but may have been any one of anum-_ growth the first year after mulching 
JISS1- . ° 7 ° 
‘ ber of things that could affect the with 100 pounds of air-dry hay a tree. 
Ss. : PM e 
highly sensitive animals. The Depart- The mulch was applied in June. 
ical ment is currently undertaking tests Following mulching the second year 
int to explore the possible reasons for with an additional 200 pounds of high 
pang breeding failures. nitrogen hay a tree, the trees became 
He There is a possibility that the food outstandingly vigorous and produc- 
hor- chemicals group may hear testimony _ tive. 
dean from Food and Drug officials on the They were marked easily in the or- | 
Ow: use of stilbestrol, but observers say chard by their luxuriant dark green 
ited such a hearing could not be slated foliage, increased growth, and heavy 
half before September. set of fruit. 
ate- Nitr sod 3 ; ; 
. ome Nitrogen applied in this form has 
Mulch Completely Fertilizes 8 M “ soles 
not affected the bright red color of 
§ 
had Orchard Trees : 
‘ the apples. 
the A mulch of high nitrogen hay seem- The results of this study indicate 
ion- ed to supply all the plant food needed _ that the first year’s output from high 
1or- by orchard trees, the following news- nitrogen hay mulch provides a sub- 
inc- paper report indicates: stantial—if not complete—supply of 
ests Mulching with high-nitrogen hay nutrients for tree growth and produc- 
el- has led to outstanding improvement in tion when there is adequate rainfall 
uch 18-year-old apple trees on poorly for the mulch to decompose. 
ong drained soils at Beltsville, Md., say Under mulches, many tree roots 
plant scientists of the U. S. Depart- grow at the surface of the soil and in 
hat ment of Agriculture. direct contact with the decomposing 
the The results demonstrate hay mulch- mulch. 
en- ing is a highly effective way of apply- This enables the roots to receive a 
to ing essential nutrients to trees. continuous supply of nutrients at low 
the In their study, begun in 1948, the concentration over a long period. 
be- 
bed 
ve THE ! KEYS 
»m- arse 
. = MORE PROFITABLE | Farming ant Gardening 
| in 
= COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE has 10 major and 11 trace elements. 
7 , 4 KAYLORITE (GLAUCONITIC MARL) has 18 major and 30 
the = trace elements. 
ny ’ LET’S GO ORGANIC 
un- —— With these two organically-recommended products—and 
an, id 
hat joe H S il ° 
a = oover Soil Service 
c2 . 
her Gilman, III. Phone 70 
> is 
m- When you don't obtain from your Daily Food sufficiency of all Food Minerals your body needs. Sea 
1in- TU RN Vegetation in the form of SEA VEGETABLE TABLETS contains a comparative abundance of organic 
| food minerals. These minerals are of decided nutritional vaiue to vou when your food (due mainly 
ing to soil erosion) lacks a sufficiency of food minerals. 
o- | TO THE : 
| WEST'S SEA VEGETABLE TABLETS 
the 33 Days Supply $3.50 @ By parcel post add 20¢ for postage and packing charges. @ No C.0.D.'s Please. 
nt. OCEAN MARTINDALE'S, 25 North 10th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. Wa 2-3480 
ted Send for your free descriptive folder of Dr. West's Organic food supplements. 
ted 
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Down-Corn Fender 


The New Holland Machine Co., New 
Holland, Pa., has an attachment, 
which is pictured above, for the field 
forage harvester to save corn knocked 
down by storms. The right fender 
of the row crop attachment is replaced 
with this special down-corn fender. 
Stalks knocked down are lifted by the 
floating shoe, straightened, and guided 
right into the chopper by the higher 
side. 


Oscillating Sprinkler 


For the irrigation of small areas, an 
automatic, gentle, uniform distribu- 
tion of water is necessary. The “Rain- 
bow” oscillating sprinkler waters a 
square (50 by 50 feet)——throwing 
seventeen streams of water high into 
the air. The arc of oscillation can be 
adjusted for small areas. Requiring 
six gallons of water per minute, its 
seventeen nozzles spray the equivalent 
of an inch of rainfall in five hours. 
Further information can be obtain- 
ed from White Showers Inc., 17514 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit 3, Mich. 
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Road Maintainer 


The new Dearborn Road Main- 
tainer is designed to meet the needs 
of small community road districts, 
large farms and ranches, and con- 
tractors for economical grading and 
leveling operations. Powered by a 
Ford Tractor, the Maintainer has 
a hydraulically controlled eight-foot 
blade. The entire Maintainer attach- 
ment can be removed from the tractor 
in approximately three hours to free 
the tractor for other tasks. Address 
inquiries to Dearborn Motors Corp., 
Dept. F8, Birmingham, Michigan. 


Land Leveling 


The Western States Equipment Co. 
of Golden, Colorado, has just intro- 
duced the new Westate Land Leveler. 
The leveling process is achieved by 
means of a parallel linkage-hydraulic 
control mechanism which holds the 
scraper in a plane with the front 
wheels of the tractor and the rear con- 
trol float. The manufacturer claims 
that because the scraper is near the 
tractor, it provides lighter draft and 
rapid response to manipulation result- 
ing in a cleaner leveling job. Full 
particulars may be received from the 
Western States Equipment Co., De- 
partment 3-H, Golden, Colorado. 
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USDA Publishes New Yearbook, 


Crops in Peace and War 


The U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture has announced publication of 
the 1950-51 Yearbook of Agriculture, 
a 968-page volume entitled Crops in 
Peace and War and devoted to the 
uses of major farm products. 

The new yearbook deals with the 
processing of all major American farm 
products, their industrial and food 
uses, by-products from them, the uti- 
lization of wastes and secondary ma- 
terials, the procedures involved in 
finding new uses, and the require- 
ments of consumers and markets. It is 
intended primarily to inform farmers 
about the handling of their products, 
but it should also be of value to many 
city people. 

The book is largely a report of the 
work of the department’s four region- 
al research laboratories whose estab- 
lishment Congress authorized in 1938 
to study the possibilites of using sur- 
plus products in new ways. Included 
in the Yearbook are 145 articles by 
195 contributors, an eight-page section 
of drawings, and many short items 
giving sidelights of the utilization re- 
search. 

Crops in Peace and War was ori- 
ginally intended to be issued in 1950, 
but a second edition of Grass, the 
1948 Yearbook, was requested by the 
Congress to take the place of a new 
volume in 1950. Consequently the 
hook is dated 1950-51. The editor of 
the yearbook is Alfred Stefferud. 

The yearbook is planned and edited 
in the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, and most of the contributors are 
department employees. However, the 
yearbook is a Congressional docu- 
ment, and its publication is specified 
in an organic law of long standing. 
The main distribution is by members 
of the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The yearbook is also for 
sale at $2.50 a copy by the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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FOR HOME USE 


@ Patented Zymoth- 
ermic composters. 


@ Compogerm for | 
treating composters | 
and composts. 


@ Patented digestors 
for disposal of large 
quantities of organic 
waste, in operation 
since 1929 for dis- 
posal of garbage and 
sludges and all forms 
of organic waste by 
continuous flow. 


@ Depuration bacte- 
ria for use in patent- 
ed continuous flow 
Thomas digestors. 


@ Composite cultures 
of soil bacteria for im- 
proving compost and 
all forms of organic 
fertilizer. 





@ Organo, complete 
organic fertilizer by 
the package, bag, ton, or carload, delivered 
from plants in New jersey, Virginia and Texas. 
Also colloidal and rock phosphate. 

@ Digestors successfully operated both here 
and abroad. In Australia with unassorted gar- 
bage. In France and Africa with garbage and 
fruit wastes. 

@ Makers of compost since 1912, and all forms 
of soil improving bacteria since 1905. 

@ Non-exclusive rights or Franchises granted 
for cities or states in open territory. 

“We also make a complete organic food called 
Chlorovim, containing protein richer than in 
meat; high in vitamins and organic minerals 
MAKES POOR FOOD GOOD FOOD.” 


EARP-THOMAS Laboratories 


Hampton New Jersey 


SAY GOODBYE TO 
POISON SPRAYS 


“a INSECT ELECTROCUTOR | 











Get relief from flies, insects, roaches, and 
other pests without harmful poisons or sprays 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 
A small amount of bait is placed in the bait drawer. 
Attracted flies are ‘“‘electrocuted’’ between two grids by 
a slight, low ampere shock. Dead flies then become 
bait, for flies are cannibalistic by nature and eat one 
another. The double grid system permits you to touch 
the machine without the danger of shock. 

Write for free literature to 


Insect Electrocutor Co. S‘ton.V-;,20.0 








SAY: “I saw it advertised in 
The Organic Farmer.” 
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Classified rates 15¢ a word. 


CLASSIEFIS 


C ae 


Minimum, 25 words, or $3.75. 





FERTILIZERS—SOIL CONDITIONERS __ 
FINELY POWDERED TENNESSEE ROCK PHOSPHATE 
(Florida in carloads), also Greensand Prices April issue 
Informative literature H. R. LEFEVER, Spring Grove, 


Pa. (at Stoverstown, York County) 
Natural, finely ground PHOSPHATE ROCK, to feed 
the soil and replenish fertility. Write MIDWEST PHOS- 


PHATE COMPANY, D'Arcy Building, Joliet, Illinois, or 
NORMAN OLDT, Kempton, Rt. 3, Pennsylvania. 


HOOVER'S 20% SOFT PHOSPHATE with Colloidal Clay. 


It pays to use colloidal Phosphate the natural soil builder 
with its many trace elements. Glauconite Potash for sale 
also Agents and Dealers Wanted Free literature 


SPINDLER SOIL SERVICE, Stratford, Wisconsin. 
BETTER PASTURES AND LEGUMES—RUHM’S SUPER 


FINE PHOSPHATE ROCK GLAUCONITE POTASH, 
Bag or Carload Dealers Wanted in some sections of 
Ohio. FRED VEITH, 3505 Mozart Avenue, Cincinnati (1, 


Ohio. 


HIGHEST GRADE POWDERED TENNESSEE, FLORIDA 


AND WESTERN GOLDEN-GLO PHOSPHATE AVAIL 
ABLE FOR IMMEDIATE OR FUTURE DELIVERY 
QUALITY GUARANTEED REQUEST LITERATURE 
AND PRICES DELIVERED TO YOUR’ STATION 
DEALERS WANTED EATON-MANN PHOSPHATE 
COMPANY, JOLIET, ILLINOIS. 


HOOVER’S COLLOIDAL PHOSPHATE and KAYLORITE 
GLAUCONITE MARL For Nebraska and lIowa—Col 


loidal contains 10 major and 11 trace elements; Kaylorite 

18 major, 30 trace elements Build rather than stimu 
late soils HESPER SOIL SERVICE, 1638 D Street, 
Fremont, Nebraska. 


RUHM’'S raerewee ROCK: Cheapest source of Phos 


phorus, the element so necessary for all life. contains the 
trace elements great i increase yield and quality of 
garden and field crops; makes hardy animals healthy 
prosperous people Write BRYAN & SHEFFER, Port- 
land, Indiana. 
FINELY GROUND NATURAL PHOSPHATE ROCK, 
) Contains necessary trace minerals Small 
or laree quantities on hand. DONALD E. ROHR, R.D. 


1, Allianee, Ohio. 


Finely powdered Tennessee Rock Phosphate. COMPOST 


Stone Meal—ACTIVATED PEAT MOSS—PELLETTED 
SLUDGE. Prices on request. S$. & A. FERTILIZER CO., 
Waverly, New York. 


MACHINERY—EQUIPMENT 


BOOMS WAGON UNLOADER—Inexpensive Easily at 
tached to your present wagons Variable speeds: unloads 
5 tons in 7 to 14 minutes Write today BOOMS SILO 
CO., Harbor Beach, Michigan. 

GOVERNMENT SURPLUS—200 Ampere, 28 Volt DC 
Generators for electric welding $33.00 each Free 


information 


LEWIS SHORT, Dept. 
IRRIGATION EQUIPMENT 


OF, Burton, Kansas. 


Immediate delivery of light 





a pipe Complete systems including pump fittings 
1d sprinklers Featuring famous and exclusive McDowell 
automati oupling and sprinkler that covers a little over 


3 acres LUNDQUIST co., INC., 
WOOD'S ALL PURPOSE CUTTER 
shredding jobs, corn stalks 
Orchard and Vineyard 
WYANT, Distributor, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Putnam, Connecticut. 
Pasture ‘clipping all 
potato vines, weeds, brush, etc 
work Free folder WAYNE 
122 Sheridan Square, Pittsburgh 6, 





~ EARTHWORMS nu 


MODEL BOX SETUP, including 700 mature SOILUTION 
earthworms, capsules and culture, $7.00. Prepaid. FINE 
FOR BEGINNERS Instructions NATURE’S SOIL 
BUILDERS, 1544 Spring Garden, Lakewood, Ohio. 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM for earthworm breeding. 
cessful methods author of Harnessing the 
Earthworm.’’ Valuable information bulletins mailed free 
EARTHMASTER SYSTEM, Dept. 25, El Monte, Calif. 
EARTHWORMS for Farm Production use 16 years Ex 
perience. Information Circulars. Backed by Service. Most 
Reasonable Prices No failures Following Our Methods 
R. A. CALDWELL, Barwick, Georgia. 

Hybrid mature EARTHWORMS $5.00 per 


thousand deli- 
vered Sth zone Interesting free instructions on easy 
care and culture. MERRYVALE FARM, RFD 3, Brattle- 


Suc- 
developed by 








boro, Vermont. 

EARTHWORMS for BEST RESULTS in_ soilbuilding 
500—$2.75; 1000—$4.50; 5000 and over $4.00 per 1000 
Folder freee EDMONDSON HATCHERY, (18 Mirabeau, 
Greenfield, Ohio. 





HELP? BLIND, NAKED, AND TOOTHLESS though my 


workers be, they will for you add, subtract, and multiply— 
add soil fertility subtract human labor, and multiply 
production Start organic gardening and farming with 
expert top soil workers, red EARTHWORMS. $4.00 


1000; $3.50—5000 up. WIGGLE WORM WORKS, Somer- 


ville, Tennessee. 

RED WIGGLERS. For your compost or gardens. Hand 
Picked $5.00—1000; $4.50 larger quantities F.0.B 
Irving, Ill In model Box setup. Send 25¢ for circular 
with full directions. GEM CITY WORM FARM, 1728 
North (2th, Quincy, Illinois. 


PUT EARTHWORMS TO WORK NOW. You. too. can 


have bigger and better vegetables, fruits, crops if you 
plant’’ earthworms; use castings to enrich soil Send 
today for FREE booklet on transforming organic waste 
into wealth GRO-MOR EARTHWORM HATCHERY, 


Box 25-F, Rochester 11, New York. 

EXTRA SPECIAL—DR. OLIVER'S SOILUTION WORMS, 
Breeders 1000, $4.50; 5000-—-$20.00 This Month Only 
Plan now for next year Worms very active. Prepaid. 
Live Delivery. WIZARD WORM RANCH, Donalsonville, 
Georgia. 


LIVESTOCK 
“SOUTHERN DAIRYMEN” Why go to 
your dairy cattle We bring them 
selection Holstein and Guernsey cows 
at all times: Fresh cows, springing cows, heifers of all 
ages. TB and Bangs tested. We have anything you want 


JOHN S. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY, 2635 Pennington 


Wisconsin for 
down for you Large 
and heifers on hand 





Bend Road, Nashville, Tennessee, Phone: Donelson 263. 
POULTRY 

GUINEA CHICKS for sale. PEARL WHITE, Lavender 

and crosses, hatching every week All breeders blood 


tested. Free circular. 
Sloane Ave., Trenton, 
FOR SALE—200 five month old pullets fed a large per- 
centage of Organic Feed $3.00 LUCKIE ORGANIC 
GARDEN, Kulpsville, Pa. Telephone Lansdale 7120. 

NEXT TIME--try 


LEWIS COTTRELL, R. D. 2, 
New Jersey. 


SINE’S N. H. Red chicks for better 
results Hatches every Tuesday Most complete line of 
equipment offered. Phone 281, Quakertown, _ Pa 


ever 
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bocs 
HUNTING HOUNDS: Coon and Combination Hounds 
Foxhounds and Rabbit Hounds. Cheap; Trial Literature 


Free. DIXIE KENNELS, D27, Herrick, Illinois. 
SELLING OUT Lullaby Winds Herd French Alpines. 
Bunker Hill, Blossomtime and Sunflower Bloodlines 
WEIMARANERS (The Wonder Dog) Young and breed 
ing stock, PAUL B. COOK, Star Route, Vermilion, Ohio. 
BOOKS G PUBLICATIONS ; 
FREE—Send for FREE LIST of BOOKS on HEALTH 
DIET, VEGETARIANISM, Nature Cure We can also 
supply books on all subjects and in all languages. THE 
HEALTH GUILD, 17 West 48 Street, Dept. G, New 
York City, 19. 
USED BOKS at Large! Send for Free List DANIA 
BOOKSHOP, 37-64 79th Street, Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


FOODS 
NATURAL GRAIN MILL. We mill all the = grain 
nothing removed Carry all kinds flour also Unbleached 
White Wheat Germ, New Breakfast Cereals with Almonds 
Candy bars with Dates and Nuts, no sugar used Also 


a wonderful Food Chart 150 different Foods. Shows at a 
glance, if acid or alkaline. What kind of vitamin, how 
many minerals, how to combine foods for health, nothing 
like it AGENTS WANTED Send stamp for folders 
THE MILL, Box 699, Lodi, California. 

PURE VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP. GRADE A. excellent 
flavor, rich in minerals, organically produced. Gal. $5.95 
Half Gal. $3.50. Quart $2.20 Postpaid. JOHN BACON, 
Johnson, Vermont. 

100°) WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR, CEREAL, CORN MEAL, 
Pancake Flour, 18¢ a Ib Delicious GRAPENUTS ie 
per lb Postpaid. on 5 Ib. orders and over MOSES J. 
TROYER, Millersburg, Indiana, R. |}. 


PURE OLD FASHIONED CIDER VINEGAR. Rare 


vinegar made from wunsprayed apples, aged for many 
months producing pure organic vinegar F ine flavor, 
nature made 12 Pint glass bottles $4.50 Prepaid 


SALTMARSH’S CIDER MILL, New Boston, N. H. 
OH HONEY. Extracted raw. No chemicals. Postpaid 5 lb 
$2.40; 10 Ib. $4.20. GERAD C. HEYNE, Sun River, 


° 
Montana. 


APPLES, pears and apple juice. Many summer and fall 
varieties No chemical sprays or fertilizers used for nine 
years Send for list PAUL B. COOK, Star Route, 
Vermilion, Ohio. 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 
MAKE MONEY addressing envelopes Our instructions 


reveal how. PAUL GLENWAY, 5713 Euclid, Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 


BARGAINS! Ladies Substandard Nylon Hose. 3 pr. style 
1-600 for $2.00 3 pr. strle 350 for $1.00 6 pr. rejects 


$1.00 Refundable. MCDONALD MFG. CO., Ooltewah, 
Tennessee. 

BOOTS 
ALL PURPOSE WORK BOOTS. Also handmade Western 
style boots Shoes Sandals—-Men, Women Children 


Made to measurement. Catalog. CRICHET BOOT CO., 
9, El Paso, Texas. 


WOOLENS 
ARAN and GALWAY men wear an exceedingly neat 
efficient little bawneen jacket Everyone loves the one 
I brought back Utterly simple; action sleeves; open front; 


washable. Dark brown, warm dove, etc. CAROL BROWN, 
Putney 66, Vt. TIME TO ORDER YOUR KILTS FOR 
WINTER 

ORGANIC TRADING POST 


POTATOES ORGANICALLY GROWN $3.00 a bushel 
$4.50 a hundred. Freight or Express Collect Also melons 
and popcorn. MERRYVALE FARM, R. 3, Brattleboro, Vt. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting. no mail 


order, no meeting people. Easy enjoyable pastime. Details 
25¢ (Refundable) LAURA DICKSON, 1006-G Elizabeth 
St., Anderson, S. C. 


FARM FOR SALE 


101 ACRES—Completely Organic—66 x 24 barn equipped 
for turkey raising. Pastures for cattle. Oil heated nine 
room house with electricity. EDWARD P. TRIBLE, Route 
15, Fork Union, Virginia. $16,000 
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RABBITS 
BRAYS OINTMENT--FOR ALL Rabbits wit! EAR 
CANKER One size $1.00 Postpaid BUY IT NOW 
BRAYS, Box 135, Middletown, Ohio. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OUTDOOR TOILETS, Cesspools, septic tanks. ete. cleaned 
and deodorized by application of miracle fermentation 
Comes in pellet forn Reduces masses per geed 


drains, cesspools, et Saves annual pumping and cleaning 
costs Costs $2.50 per treatment Shipped parcel post 
anywhere in U. S. Manufactured and sold by ELECTRIC 
SEWER CLEANING CO., 294 Lincoln Street, Allston 
34, Massachusetts. 

UNIQUE INFORMAL STATIONERY. ‘Twenty original 
drawings by 20 artists of Lehigh Valley Fitting for 
all purposes Size 3” x 4 Postpaid $1.25 MRS. 
WILLIAM H. STEUGERWALD, 213 §&. {7th Street, 
Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

STAINLESS STEEL—I8.8 VAPOR SEAL SAUCE PANS. 
One Quart—$6.50; Two—$7.50; Three—$8.50; Six $12.50 
Percolators. $13.50- Roasters MAJOR CO., 71 Milford, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 





The Farmer’s 
Calendar 


By John Moyer 


Bugs 


I am writing this on July 4th; yes- 
terday I caught about two pounds of 
potato bugs per acre from my potato 
plants (plants about two feet high) 
with the Nisbet bug catcher. I have 
a few potato bugs and I am trying 
the bug catcher on them. Expect to 
have a full report next month. 

In August it is time to bring in 
the early pullets from the range 
shelters and put them into their per- 
manent laying quarters. 

I'm putting a new potato digger 
share on the digger at the beginning 
of the season as it helps to prevent 
cut potatoes (provided we dig deep 
enough in the first place.) Have to 
lay in a supply of 5/8th tomato bas- 
kets as we begin picking in August. 

Irish cobblers will be ready during 
the latter part of the month so there 
is plenty of work ahead and I almost 
forgot, the Bartlett Pears will also be 
ready the last week in August. Here's 
hoping for good harvesting weather 
ahead. So long until September. 
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7 How to Tell Sex 
Before Birth 


One of the products of Editor J. I. Rodale’s 
recent trip to Germany is a method—sup- 
posed to be relatively reliable—to tell the 
sex of a child before it is born. Although 
it sounds like witchcraft, Editor Rodale as- 
sures Organic Farmer readers that the test 
is based on sound scientific principles. 

Here is how it works. Take a box of 
ordinary earth and in one half plant wheat 
and in the other plant barley. Then sprinkle 
over the newly planted grain some of the 
pregnant woman’s urine diluted with a little 
water. If the wheat sprouts first, the child 
will be a boy. If barley comes up first, it will 
be a girl. (We are not guaranteeing any- 
thing, though.) 

The hormones produced in the pregnant 
woman’s system are supposed to govern the 
results of the test. If the foetus is a boy, 
the hormones are different than if it were a 
girl. It seems that the wheat seed is stimu- 
lated more by a boy’s mother’s hormones 
than by a girl’s 


Internal Improvement 


In 1809, when the project of a canal from 
Hudson River to Lake Erie was mentioned, 
Mr. Jefferson said, “a fine project indeed; 
and may be accomplished a century hence. 
It is a little short of madness, to talk of a 
canal at present, two hundred and seventy 
miles through a wilderness.” Mr. Jefferson 
lived to see the mad project accomplished; 
and he said, “I find I am a century behind 
the march of improvement in this country.” 


Mark Twain’s Hint About Work 


The days are getting longer, and the sun 
does not set as soon as it did in January, 
therefore farmers have ample opportunity 
to put in the seed for an early crop of 
clothes-pins. 

Turnips should never be pulled—it injures 
them. It is much better to send a boy up, 
and let him shake the tree. 

Cows, in wet and slushy weather, should 
not be allowed to leave their rooms, other- 
wise a sudden attack of influenza may dry 
up their milk. Be careful, also not to give 
them vinegar with their pickles. A simple 
diet of soup, plain roast beef and potatoes, 
and rice pudding, is the proper thing to 
make cows thrive. 

It is evident that we are to have a back- 
ward season for grain. Therefore it will be 
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El Ss l=] 8] canoe or LATITUDE OF 30° 
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~ = z3| s Sun Sun Fl yo | Sw Pace 
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28. | | S| 5 2216 87 7 00 5 37) 6 23} 7 O1 
3|M. | @|mp|5 23/6 34] 7 18/5 37/6 21) 7 30 
4| Tu. m| 5 25) 6 33] 7 37/5 38) 6 19) 8 O1 
5) W m|5 2¢ 26|6 31) 8 01/5 38) 6 18) 8 35 
6| Th 2|5 27/6 29| 8 30/5 39|6 17| 9 15 
7| Fri | 5 28/6 28) 9 09|5 40/6 16/10 03 
8} Sat m {5 29| 6 26 9 595 40|6 15/10 59 
~ 98. ? |5 30|6 24/11 04) 5 41| 6 13| morn 
10} M. | P| £ | 5 31/6 22) morn|5 41/6 12/12 03 
11) Tu. t |5 33) 6 20/12 20/5 42|6 11) 1 13 
12) W. | >] V3} 5 34/6 18] 1 42/5 42/6 10] 2 25 
13] Th. ¥3/5 35,6 16| 3 04/5 43/6 09) 3 34 
14| Fri sz |5 37/6 14] rises| 5 43/6 08) rises 
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16|S. | @|3€[5 39/6 10| 6 31/5 44/6 05) 6 44 
17|M. | @|3€|5 40|6 09) 6 51/5 45\6 04] 7 15 
18}Tu. | @| P 5 41|6 07| 7 13/5 45) 6 03 7 48 
19} W. |@]| P| 5 43] 6 05| 7 40/5 46,6 01) 8 24 
20| Th. | © | 8 | 5 44] 6 03) 8 12/5 46/6 00) 9 05 
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23S. | €|I|5 47|5 57/10 38/5 48/5 57/11 36 
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26 w. | %|5 51) 51/12 49) 5 50| 5 52| 1 30 
27|\Th. |@ | 91/5 521 5 50! oe cae as © 2 28 
28| Fri. || 5 535 48| 3 06) 5 51/5 50) 3 26 
29) Sat.] | 9 5 54,5 46) 4 15,5 52) 4 25 
30] S| E | m5 55] 5 44 sets [5 52|5 47| sets 





@ Last Quar. 22nd, 11:13 PM 
First Quar. 8th, 1:16 PM @© New Moon 30th, 8:57 PM 


New Moon Ist, 7:49 AM 
Full Moon 15th, 7:38 AM” 





*For Longitude of 90 (St. Louis, Memphis, & New Orleans.) 
Figures in Black Face Indicate P.M. 


well for the farmer to begin setting out his 
cornstalks and planting his buckwheat cake 
in May instead of August. 

The pumpkin is the only esculent of the 
orange family that will thrive in the North 
except the gourd, and one or two varieties 
of the squash. But the custom of planting 
it in the front yard, with the shrubbery, is 
fast going out of vogue: for it is now gen- 
erally conceded that the pumpkin, as a shade 
tree, is a failure. 


Excerpt from the 
¥ Farmer’s Calendar, 1836 


Young farmers, if you wish for happiness, 
do not turn land-jobbers, and leave your 
digging and hoeing, your planting and sow- 
ing, your raking and mowing. Remember 
that agriculture is the best of culture, and 
he that follows the plough is engaged in an 
employment that would not disgrace a king. 
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—Agriculture’s Biggest News— 
A BRUSH CHIPPER YOU CAN AFFORD 





F ITCHBURE 


CHIPPER 





Available in three sizes and can be mounted on tractor, jeep or other tarm equipment. The 
smallest size (the C-5) was designed especially for the farmer and orchardist and will readily 
handle wood up to three inches S diameter. rite for complete information. 


BRUSH, POLE WOOD, 
TREE TRIMMINGS 


HASTILY CONVERTED INTO: 


Mulch, Compost Material, 
Cattle Bedding, Litter 


MINIMUM OF TIME AND LABOR REQUIRED 


A brush chipper that is within the CORPORATION. The Fitchburg 
price range of the average farmer chipper converts branches, twigs, 
has been developed by the pioneer pole wood, and other tree trim- 
manufacturer of ina chippers— mings into a spray of valuable chips 


the FITCHBURG ENGINEERING in a matter of seconds. 


FITCHBURG FNCINEERING PORPORATION 








FITCHBURG, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 














i SS BOOK 
; iL € POWER GARDENING} 


Shows How You Can Say “Goodbye” 
To Those Back-Breaking Garden Chores! 


Written by Ed Robinson, author of 


the famous “HAVE MORE” Plan 
— 


iy “Gow ’ once v t xtra man around. 


vou like » do a whole spraying ete. It’s 


jening work in our just like having an 


garden chores? Then Yet the cost is so 
; Be 80 =. heey: -eecuaierne low that the Roto-Ette pays for itself Pages 
POWER COMPOSTING ) > ir iort order. And even a teen-ager can Over 100 
3 it safely and easily. Pictures 


free 


FREF 1 k she 


Model T It 68 Pages — Over 100 Pictures 
ized a OV t elimin- Ed Robinson, who has shown thousands 
itering mau ne an 


heaps. He 


onders on a little land, tried 


He was so 


Aeweeid 


you right our garden l \ t this 
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weeds t baue ove! 
it cov will really open your eyes 
rnstalks right 
x way of gardening. It 


rganic matter many dollars to you, 


FREE copy, mail 
at once (lease 


stamps or 


Like Having an Extra Man Around =“ “° “%e" Postaxe ane 
indling No obligation 
Let this book show y« , ' ween te 
you h ye é ROTOTILLER, INC. 
prepare the seedbed for planting ir Dept. 108 
. operatior. How y Regents TROY, N. Y. 
cultivate nd cony t all 


chang f attachments How you 


easily do all kinds of other jobs. too 


wn-mowing, field scyth- 


ROTOTILLER, INC., Dept. 108 
TROY, NEW YORK The Model T 


ROTO-ETTE 
Please send me Free by return mail a copy 
f POWER GARDENING and POWER COM 
POSTING’ by Ed Robinson. author of the famous 
Have. More Plan. I enclose 10 cents in stamps 


. The MODEL T is easy to service; easy to operate. 


It requires no more care than a power lawn mower. 
Any teen-ager can operate it efficiently and safely. 


New ROTO - MILLER is the Secret 


The secret of the ROTO Patent Pending & 
ETTE’S remarkable . oe 
ance is the Roto- Miller 
at right which can even mix 

ornstalks in your 
shockproof almost 
inbreakab} 
about it in the 
FREE BOOK 


oin to cover postage and handling 


ir Name 


Address 





ig Check here to get information about bee 

LJ a Rototiller Dealer, giving present business 
affiliation, references, etc. A few good terri 
tories are still oper 
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